


®@ Corrosion attacks bridges in many 
ways and in many places. Brine drip- 
pings play havoc with structural mem- 
bers. That's why many bridges are pro- 
tected with plates of ByersWrought Iron. 
Locomotive blasts attack from below, 
and that’s why ByersWrought Iron blast 
plates have come into wide use by many 
railroads and highways departments. 

iiustrated are the blast plates and 
floor drainage lines of Byers Wrought 
lron on the new Intercity Viaduct, Kan- 
sas City. The collection boxes are also 
of byers Wrought Iron. Other parts of 
bricges hard to maintain that should 
be specified wrought iron include 


decks, bear- 
ing plates, pier 
protection plates, 
heavy walled con- 
duit, and railings. 

Wrought Iron’s exten- 
sive use for bridge protection is 
completely discussed and illustrated in 
a bulletin “Wrought Iron in Bridge Con- 
struction, ‘a copy of which we will gladly 
send. If there is any question regarding 





other applica- 

tions of wrought 

iron in bridge con- 

struction, our Engineer- 

ing Service Department 

or nearest division office 

will be glad to give you complete 
information. A. M. Byers Company. 
Est.1864. Pittsburgh, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Houston, Seattle, San Francisco. 


BYERS GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 


Tubular and Flat Rolled Products 


Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for corrosive services and Byers Stee! Pipe for your othe 
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~OXWELD 


speeds up rivet removal 


OW-COST rivet removal can be effected through 
the use of improved Oxweld* apparatus and 
procedures. A high-efficiency, low-oxygen-velocity 
cutting nozzle allows accurate control of the oxy- 
acetylene flame and avoids burning the sheet 
adjacent to the rivet hole. With the efficient 
Oxweld procedure for this work, the rate of rivet 
removal has been greatly accelerated, and in some 
cases as much as doubled. 
In many railroad shops, this proved economy is 
rapidly being adopted in all equipment-rebuilding 
and boiler-alteration programs, and in similar work 


where sheets must be salvaged and re-used. 


*Trade-Mark 


This development exemplifies the progressive- 
ness of welding and cutting operations performed 
under Oxweld supervision. Daily, on Oxweld 
contract roads, such applications are adding to 
the savings effected by the oxy-acetylene process 
and are bringing increased railroad profits. 


THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
ucC) 


New York: 
Carbide and Carbon Building 


Chicago: 
Carbide and Carbon Building 











1912-1937 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF SERVICE 
TO THE MAJORITYOF CLASS I RAILROADS 
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$200,000 PER MINUTE! 


Class I road recently spent one million dollars to 

save five minutes in running time. In many instan- 
ces expensive changes are not necessary in order to ob- 
tain improved schedules. May we suggest that before 
you make large expenditures in physical plant and 
equipment you permit our engineers to estimate how 
much you can shorten your scheduled running time 
with existing plant by installing ‘‘Union’’ C.T.C. Their 
recommendations will also indicate how safety and oper- 
ating efficiency will be increased and how savings, suf- 
ficient to liquidate the investment in a short time, will 
be effected. Consult our nearest office. 


81 Gnion Switch& Signal Co. 


SWISSVALE, PA. + 
NEW YORK MONTREAL CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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How Prevent 


Economic Fascism? 


The trend in the United States is rapidly and directly 
toward the establishment of a Fascist government. 
This trend is being promoted principally by labor lead- 
ers and other radicals who frequently and loudly de- 
clare themselves opposed to Fascism. 

The essential difference between democracy and 
Fascism is that the former favors a maximum of free- 
dom from government, and the latter a maximum of 
coercion by government, as respects all the activities 
of the citizens of a country, especially their economic 
activities. The government of Russia is called “Com- 
munist” because it is supposed to be controlled by and 
conducted principally in the interest of the masses. The 
governments of Germany and Italy are called “Fascist” 
because they are supposed to be controlled by and con- 
ducted principally in the interest of the middle class. 
But they are essentially alike in that they all control 
every economic activity of their people, and to make 
this possible have suppressed all freedom of political 
activity. 

Labor leaders and other radicals in the United States 
are using or promoting the use of two forms of coer- 
cion. The labor leaders are using ordinary walk-out 
strikes and picketing to force employees to join the 
unions and employers to recognize and deal with them, 
and also “sit-down” strikes to coerce employers. They 
and other radicals are also using political pressure on 
Congress in behalf of legislation to force employers to 
shorten working hours and pay higher wages. 


The Advance Toward Fascism 


In a civilized country government alone is recognized 
as having authority to exercise force. Private organi- 
zations that resort to its use, and governments that do 
not stop its use, invite other private organizations to 
resort to it. Also, when any class attempts to control 


government for the purpose of using it in its own in- 
terest at the expense of other classes, it invites these 
other classes also to seek control of government for 
the purpose of using it in their interest. When a gov- 
ernment has taken complete control of production, dis- 
tribution and exchange economic freedom has been 
destroyed and economic Fascism has been established. 
In order to maintain and exercise such complete eco- 
nomic control government must prevent all court de- 
cisions and political agitation or action that will inter- 
fere with it. The maintenance of economic Fascism 
requires the establishment of political Fascism—that 
is, the destruction of all freedom of political discussion 
and action. 

We are far advanced toward the establishment of 
government control of production, distribution and 
exchange—that is, of economic Fascism. Further legis- 
lation to complete its establishment is being promoted, 
such as legislation to regulate hours of work, wages, 
prices, trade practices, farm output, profits and capital 
investment. The purpose of this movement to use gov- 
ernment to establish economic Fascism is to change the 
distribution of wealth and income, especially the latter. 
The major premise of its economic reasoning is that 
the principal cause of a large part of the population 
not having enough necessities, comforts and luxuries 
is that it does not get its fair share of the total national 
income, and that enough can be taken from the larger- 
than-average incomes and added to the smaller-than- 
average incomes to enable the recipients of the latter 
to enjoy an “abundant life.” 


How Provide An “Abundant Life’? 


No fair person can be opposed to any policy that 
actually will help to increase the real incomes and pur- 
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chasing power of the masses even though it may involve 
a substantial reduction of both economic and political 
freedom. But are the policies being used and promoted 
by labor leaders and radicals actually adapted to in- 
creasing the real incomes and purchasing power of the 
masses? The Railway Age is opposed to them because 
it sincerely believes that they tend not only to destroy 
economic and political freedom in the United States, 
but to cause reduction of the real income and pur- 
chasing power of all classes, and especially of the 
masses. 

The fundamental trouble with all these policies is 
that they are predicated on an economic assumption of 
vital importance which, although widely accepted 
among all classes, even including business men, is abso- 
lutely false, and the falsity of which is so easily demon- 
strable and has been so often demonstrated that it 
seems amazing it is still accepted by anybody claiming 
to have the slightest intelligence. This is the assump- 
tion already mentioned—viz., that all that is necessary 
to provide an “abundant life for all” is radically to 
change the division of the total national income. 

The facts repeatedly have been presented in these 
columns, but evidently they must be presented over 
and over again with tireless reiteration by everybody 
who knows them, in every available publication and 
from every available rostrum, if any headway is to be 
made against the tide that is sweeping the American 
economic and political systems toward destruction. The 
total income of the people of the United States last 
year is estimated by the Department of Commerce to 
have been about 60 billion dollars. This, when divided 
between more than 30 million families, provided an 
average income per family of only about $1,900. Ob- 
viously, there has never been, is not and never can be 





any way to divide a total national income of 60 billion 
dollars, or even the 1929 national income of over 80 
billion dollars, between over 30 million families so that 
it will provide an “abundant life for all.” 


Increased Production the Only Means 


To realize the ideal of $3,600 a year for every family 
stated by William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, it would be necessary, on the 
basis of the prices of 1936, to double the production of 
1936 even if all families were to receive the same in- 
come. Jf many families were to continue to receive 
much more than the average it would be necessary, in 
order to provide each family with a minimum of $3,600 
a year, to increase total production much more than 
100 per cent—in other words, to increase the total 
annual national income to much more than 120 billion 
dollars. 

Obviously, then, the most important problem with 
which we are confronted, in considering how to provide 
an “abundant life” for all, and especially for the masses, 
is one that no real or self-constituted leader and spokes- 
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man of the masses ever even mentions—viz., the prob- 
lem of increasing production, and especially of increas- 
ing production of consumable necessities, comforts and 
luxuries, at costs that will enable the masses to buy 
them. There are available three ways of doing this. 
One is to put the entire employable population t 
work. But the Brookings Institution has estimate: 
that, on the basis of present hours of work, this would 
increase production only about 20 per cent. Anothe: 
way is to work longer hours. But labor leaders ar: 
advocating government and other action further to re- 
duce working hours—presumably to give the workers 
more leisure to enjoy things that they could not buy 
because they would not be produced. 


How Increase Production? 


A third way, and the only adequate way, to increase 
production is to install more and better machinery and 
improve methods, thereby increasing the average output 
of each worker per hour worked. But the installation 
of more and better machinery requires increased invest- 
ment of capital. It would require an enormous addi- 
tional investment of capital in the country’s productive 
and distributive plant to increase production and dis- 
tribution enough to provide an abundant life for all. 
The amount of capital available for investment depends 
upon the amounts of profits allowed to be earned and 
retained by business. And the “planned economy” 
policies now in favor aim, first, to restrict the profits 
earned, and, second, to seize a large and increasing part 
of them by confiscatory taxation. 

In brief, the government economic policies now in 
favor, and already largely in effect, are policies adapted 
to restricting production, and therefore the very nega- 
tion of the policies needed to help provide an abundant 
life, especially for the masses. There can be no ques- 
tion in the mind of any real economist that N.R.A. 
halted recovery throughout the two years it was in 
effect, or that the recovery that has occurred since it 
was destroyed was made possible by its destruction; 
but legislation now being promoted respecting working 
hours, wages, trade practices, prices and for other kinds 
of regulation of industry would have the same restric- 
tive effects on production as N.R.A. 


Force—or the Democratic Method? 


There are available only two ways of resisting the 
efforts to complete radical control of government in 
the United States, and the economic Fascism, with its 
policies of restricted production and of scarcity, which 
is its insane objective. The radicals are resorting to 
organized force, and the middle class can resort to 
organized counter-force, as it did in Italy and Germany, 
as it is now doing in Spain, and as it has repeatedly 
threatened to do in France? The alternative is resort 
to the democratic method of organized political oppos'- 
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ton. Many business associations are now using propa- 
canda in an endeavor to educate the public regarding 
the real issues involved. This may be helpful, especially 
in the cases of some industries, but it will never turn 
back the tide of radicalism. The radicals are using 
not only force, but also political methods, to ac- 
complish their purposes, and those who are opposed 
to them can never beat them as long as they refrain 
from opposing them either with force or with political 
methods. 

The only peaceful means by which radicalism and its 
policies of governmental and economic Fascism can be 
beaten is by the organization of a political party com- 
mitted to economic policies favorable both to a fair 
distribution of the national income and a great and 
continuous increase in production of all the commodi- 
ties that actually constitute that income. Business must 
support such a party, but it must be led by politicians, 
because only politicians understand politics. Fortunate- 
ly, there are now available plenty of liberal-conserva- 
tive statesmen—most of them Democrats—such as 
Senators Glass and Byrd of Virginia, Congressman 
Pettengill of Indiana, Senator Borah of Idaho, Senator 
s3urke of Nebraska, Senator Bailey of North Carolina, 
who could afford competent leadership. 


Radicalism Organized— 
Liberal-Conservatism Unorganized 


The governmental and economic policies favored 
should be such as to enlist the small business men of 
the country, the farmers, many intelligent skilled work- 
men and all the millions who voted against the New 
Deal last fall because opposed to radicalism on prin- 
ciple. This means that some of the policies advocated, 
such as opposition to monopolies and monopoly prac- 
tices, and probably to protective tariffs, would be dis- 
tasteful to financiers and managers of “big business” ; 
but “big business” will have to choose in future between 
radicalism that, by incorporating it in a Fascist state, 
would confiscate most or all of its profits, and liberal- 
conservatism that would preserve the American political 
and economic system and give all producers and dis- 
tributors opportunity to prosper under a regime of 
competition and unrestricted and increasing production. 

The forces of radicalism are organized and aggressive 
and are advancing toward their goal of class control of 
government for the permanent establishment of eco- 
nomic Fascism in the supposed interest of the masses, 
but actually and directly contrary to the interest of all 
classes, and especially of the masses, The forces of 
liberal-conservatism are organized into various busi- 
ness associations that are pursuing numerous narrowly 
selfish purposes without any fundamental economic 
principles in common; and these forces in general have 
actrially no political organization whatever, but in public 
life are represented by men wearing entirely different 
Partisan labels. If the establishment of economic 
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Fascism in this country is to be prevented peacefully, 
this must be done by political methods ; and this means 
that those opposed to it must unite in one political party 
which will stand and fight for the principles of political 
and economic freedom against the principles of political 
and economic coercion. 


Helpful Tips from 
Railways Abroad 


Naturally, as the country possessing the greatest 
railroad mileage in the world, we are proud of our 
achievements in developing so vast and efficient a trans- 
portation machine. Yet, there is undoubtedly much 
that we can learn, which will be helpful in making fur- 
ther progress, from the observation of railroad equip- 
ment, facilities and practices in other countries. We 
welcome railroad representatives from other lands and 
take pride in showing them our accomplishments, but 
unfortunately we send very few of our own representa- 
tives abroad to study foreign railway practices. Are 
we not missing much by not so doing? 

A study of foreign railways, for instance, indicates 
that in most countries they are confronted with much 
the same problems from competition of highway, air- 
way and waterway carriers as we are in the United 
States. What are they doing to overcome this handi- 
cap and how are they co-ordinating the various types 
of common carriers to make the most efficient and 
effective transportation machine? Cannot some of the 
improvements that the foreign railways are making 
in the technical departments be applied in part or in 
principle, at least, to solve the difficulties American 
railroads confront in these same departments? 


Possibly the advantage of exchanging information 
by personal visits of properly qualified representatives 
can well be considered even within much narrower 
limits. In the early days there was a constant shift- 


ing about of employees on American railroads. ‘The 
boomer of that day, however, has practically dis- 
appeared, and today men enter the service of the rail- 
road with no thought or intention of transferring 
elsewhere in the future. Seniority has become an 
important factor in our calculations. In this process, 
however, have we not lost much by narrowing the 
observation, experience and training of our workers 
and supervisors, using the latter term in its broadest 
sense of including all those in supervisory positions, 
from the foreman to the head executive? Should we 
not be more active in encouraging visits of these men 
to other districts or other roads, sending abroad a few 
of those specially well qualified to profit from the 
experience ? 

The Victorian State Railways of Australia have 
found it advantageous to send their better qualified 
shop apprentices each year to visit the railways of the 
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neighboring states, New South Wales and South Aus- 
tralia. Moreover, when the apprentices have served 
their time they are encouraged to travel abroad to 
widen their knowledge and experience. 

Are we in this country so superior that we can 
afford to neglect the opportunity of sending more of 
our specially qualified railway representatives abroad 
to profit from their observations and study of foreign 
railway practices? 


1937 Equipment Orders 
High, Despite May Lull 


While domestic equipment orders reported in issues 
of the Railway Age for May (excepting May 1 orders 
reported in the April compilation) show a marked re- 
duction from the totals of each preceding month of the 
year in all three categories—locomotives, freight cars 
and passenger-train cars,—the aggregate orders for the 
entire five months of 1937 remain unchallenged by the 
records of the corresponding periods of the years 1931 
to 1936, inclusive. The export trade shows no orders 
for any class in May reports. 

The 14 locomotives reported in May, of which all 
but one are Diesel-electric powered, bring the 1937 
record to 206 units, which figure surpasses the 12- 
months total of 1931 to 1935, inclusive, and is con- 
siderably more than the 98 motive power units ordered 
in the corresponding five months of 1936. Indeed, it 
stands at a sizeable margin over the total of the same 
period in 1928, a pre-depression year. In addition, 
there are on inquiry 2 steam, 6 to 10 electric, and 11 
Diesel-electric locomotives. 

The May lull notwithstanding, 1937 so far boasts a 
remarkable record for freight car orders. While the 
May list of 3,903 cars is less than half the number of 
any month this year, except March when 6,200 were 
ordered, it brings the orders for the five months to 
44,562 cars, a record which surpasses the 12-month 
totals of the years 1931 to 1935, inclusive. It exceeds 
the orders for the corresponding five months of 1926 
and 1927 by a fair margin, more than doubles 1928’s 
score for the same period, and compares well with the 
53,260 cars purchased during the same period of 1929, 
which year, in its entirety, saw orders placed for 111,- 
218 cars, a high record and beaten in its decade by 1924 
and 1922 only. Inquiries for 640 freight cars were also 
outstanding at the close of May. 

It is in the passenger-train car category that May’s 
reports of equipment orders are most disappointing, as 
there were contracts for only 8 cars, in two lots of 4 
each, a diminutive figure beside the 154 of February 
and the 162 of March. Nevertheless it is a far healthier 
sign than the “None” recorded for May, 1936. The 
combined orders of the first five months of this year, 
466, remain in excess of the entire 12-month totals of 
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the years 1931 and through 1936. In addition, the 
purchase of 19 more passenger-units was contemplated 
by the carriers at the close of the month. 

The recent declines of locomotive and freight car 
orders undoubtedly are principally due to belief of 
railway managements that there is now on order about 
as much equipment as can be. delivered in time to help 
handle the peak traffic next fall. There is no reason 
to doubt that, as has repeatedly been predicted in these 
columns, the peak freight traffic of 1937 will exceed 
that of 1936 by 15 per cent, and there is still reason to 
fear there will be a shortage of serviceable equipment 
next fall. Car loadings in the first twenty weeks of the 
year were 15.2 per cent greater than in 1936 and in 
April and May averaged 15.4 per cent greater. It may 
confidently be predicted that if traffic and net oper- 
ating income continue increasing at the present rates 
there will soon be a resumption of equipment buying 
on a large scale. 


Passenger Stations ? 


Next to safety, comfort and adequacy of transporta- 
tion, no factor exerts a more direct influence upon the 
traveling public than the appearance of and general 
atmosphere within and about railway passenger sta- 
tions. That this fact is appreciated by railway manage- 
ments is evidenced in nearly every large passenger 
station that has been built. Yet there appears to be 
a widespread feeling among those who live in com- 
munity-conscious suburban or rural territories that 
little or no regard is given to other than the “big pay” 
points. 

A few railways have long maintained an enviable 
pride in their passenger stations, both large and small, 
and in the appearance of their properties generally, 
particularly in the vicinity of passenger stations. Un- 
fortunately, this cannot be said of all railways, and 
while this condition prevails on many roads because of 
unfavorable economic conditions, it prevails on others 
primarily because of lack of management attention to 
the small station problem. 

During the six years 1930 to 1935 the railways re- 
duced: their expenditures for the upkeep of passenger 
stations and office buildings more than $100,000,000 as 
compared with the amount spent during the six-year 
period immediately preceding. Road after road made 
reductions of 20 to almost 100 per cent in building 
maintenance. There has been more than ample justi- 
fication for this retrenchment in the general upkeep of 
railway buildings, including passenger stations. How- 
ever, in the face of the complaints which are now being 
broadcast with regard to the condition of many pas- 
senger stations, it would appear advisable for the 
railways to investigate this situation to ascertain that 
the good will which is being created in one direction is 
not being nullified in another. 
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Southern Pacific Overhauls 
New Orleans Terminals 


Routing of traffic over Mississippi river bridge gives rise 
to pronounced changes in handling interchange 
and service to industries 


OMPLETION of the Huey Long bridge across 
C the Mississippi river at New Orleans, La., has 

removed a formidable barrier to the free inter- 
change of rail traffic between the lines on the east side 
of the river and the Texas & New Orleans (Southern 
Pacific, Texas and Louisiana lines), one of the three 
western railroads that have eastern terminals at the 
crescent city. However, few railway men are aware 
of the marked changes in terminal operation, service 
to industries and interchange, as well as alterations in 
the terminal facilities, that were necessary in order that 
the Texas & New Orleans could avail itself fully of 
the advantages to be realized by the use of the bridge 
crossing. 

Briefly, the entire physical plant of the T. & N. O. 
at New Orleans had been developed with a view to the 
co-ordination of rail movements with ferry transfers 
across the river. Therefore although the movement of 
trains across the river on a bridge rather than ferries, 


Cantilever Extensions Increased 
the Length of an Old Turntable 
to 90 Ft. 


greatly expedited this trans-river movement, it gave 
rise to entirely new routings and these made it neces- 
sary to provide new terminal facilities, abandon others, 
and institute appreciable modifications in the utilization 
of still other portions of the plant. 


Influence of the River 


Because of the importance of New Orleans as a mari- 
time port, nearly all of the east side railroads entering 
the terminal area developed trackage along or adjacent 
to the river. Similarly, the line of the Texas & New 
Orleans was located along the opposite bank for most 
of the distance of 12 miles from Avondale to Algiers, 
where the principal terminal and docks, as well as car 
and locomotive shops were established. In addition, the 
road developed terminal trackage extending over a dis- 
tance of about two miles along the New Orleans side 
of the river, adjacent to the business center of the city, 
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West End of the Avondale Yard 


for the purpose of serving a local freight station, the 
Southern Pacific Steamship Lines (Morgan Line) docks, 
and a number of important industries, and of effecting 
direct interchange with the Illinois Central, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and the New Orleans & North Eastern 





East End of the Classification Tracks—Repair Tracks at the Left 


(Southern), as well as the city-owned terminal railroad 
known as the New Orleans Public Belt. Access to this 


terminal property, which is located almost opposite the 
Algiers terminal, was maintained by a car ferry service. 


Texas & New Orleans passenger trains enter and 
leave the Union Station at New Orleans over the Illinois 
Central, and until the completion of the new bridge, were 
moved across the river on a ferry at Avondale. For a 
number of years, this ferry was used also for freight. 
interchange with the Illinois Central, but following the 
abandonment of that road’s Harahan yard, opposite 
Avondale, about six years ago, freight interchange at 
that point was discontinued. 


Bridge Crossing at Avondale 


As the bridge is located about two miles downstream 
from the Avondale ferry crossing and about 11 miles up- 
stream from the Algiers ferry, the use of the bridge as 
a crossing entailed a complete recasting of the inter- 
change connections, as well as the routing to the T. & 
N. O. terminals on the New Orleans side of the river. 
The bridge, which accommodates highway vehicles as 
well as railway trains, was built by the New Orleans 
Public Belt with the proceeds from the sale of its bonds 
and those of the Louisiana State Highway Department, 
the T. & N. O. agreeing to make payments to retire all 
of the Public Belt Railroad bonds, including interest. 

As far as the railroad deck of the bridge is concerned, 
the river crossing is virtually an extension of the New 
Orleans Public Belt to a connection with the Texas & 
New Orleans at West Bridge Junction, about a mile 
from Avondale, thus affording the T. & N. O. a con- 
tinuous rail route across the bridge and, via the Public 
Belt’s line along the river front on the New Orleans side, 
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Railway Map of the New Orleans Terminal Area—Main Tracks of the Texas & New Orleans Public Belt Shown in Heavy Lines 
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to the east side terminals. At East Bridge Junction di- 
rect connection is made with the Illinois Central and also 
with the New Orleans Terminal, a belt line controlled 
by the Southern, and this line is used for interchange 
with that road, the Louisiana & Arkansas, the Louisville 
& Nashville, and the Gulf, Mobile & Northern. 

From 180 to 400 carloads of freight enter or leave 
the New Orleans Terminal area over the Texas & New 





A Rear View of the Roundhouse 


Orleans daily, and of this total two-thirds has origin or 
destination on the east side of the river, the other third 
coming from or going to the industrial territory located 
along the west bank of the river between Avondale and 
Algiers. With the new routing of freight to the east 
side, it became evident that the logical place for makeup 
and breakup of Texas & New Orleans trains is west of 
West Bridge Junction, since a classification yard at that 
point can be used to separate cars destined for points on 
the west side line as well as for making up the groupings 
for various destinations on the east side, and obviously 
the location is equally convenient for making up out- 
bound trains. As a consequence, a new terminal was 
constructed at Avondale, while part of the trackage at 
Algiers was retained for the service to docks, shops and 
locai industries. 

Under the interchange agreements, the T. & N. O. 
delivers cars over the Public Belt or the New Orleans 
Terminal to the yards of the east side railroads, while 
these railroads, in turn, deliver outbound cars to the 
T. & N. O. at East Bridge Junction. To accommodate 
this outbound movement, the latter road constructed a 
small yard at that point for the receipt of these outbound 
interchange cars. This yard provides trackage for about 

cars. 


Avondale Yard 


The Avondale yard consists of a flat classification yard 
with a capacity of 600 cars, together with the necessary 
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accessory features in the way of arrival, departure, run- 
ning, tail, drill and repair tracks; a small re-icing sta- 
tion, embracing an icing platform serving two tracks 
which will hold seven refrigerator cars; a scale track and 
an engine terminal. The yard is located mainly on the 
south side of the old main track, which was retained as 
a receiving track throughout the length of the yard, while 
a new main track for passenger trains was constructed 
around the yard on the south. This passenger main 
track connects with the Public Belt tracks at West 
Bridge Junction, where they cross the old line to Algiers 
as well as the adjacent parallel main line of the Texas & 
Pacific. These crossings are protected by an interlock- 
ing plant which also controls the lead into the yard from 
the Public Belt and the lead to two set-out tracks on 
which Public Belt transfer crews deliver cars to the 
Texas & New Orleans. As will be observed on the yard 
layout, the transfer trains can enter these two tracks 
from the bridge approach without fouling or using the 
lead to the T. & N. O. yard. 

The classification yard has 20 tracks from 444 to 
2,621 ft. long, spaced 13 ft. center to center, and with 
short curves at each end so that No. 9 frogs could be 
used in ladder tracks laid out on a No. 7 angle. Body 
tracks in the yard were laid with 76-lb. rail, the west 
lead and ladder tracks with 80-lb. A.S.C.E. rail, and the 
east lead and ladder tracks with 90-lb. ARA-type A rail. 
The frogs in the ladder tracks and in other important 
turnouts are of the cast steel self-guarded type, 11 of 


_ 








The Tower at West Bridge Junction—Avondale Engine Terminal in 
Right Background 


them being furnished by the Locomotive Finished Ma- 
terials Company of Leavenworth, Kan., and all the rest 
by the Pettibone-Mulliken Company of Chicago. Creo- 
soted ties were used throughout. The tracks were sur- 
faced on a sub-ballast of 5% in. of fine oyster shell and 
a top ballast of 314 in. of coarse oyster shell. A portion 
of the Avondale ferry yard, with a capacity of 126 cars, 
(Continued on page 949) 
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The C. T. C. Control Machine is Located in the Office at Knobel 


Centralized Traffic Control on 
the Missouri Pacific 


Movements expedited on 34-mile bottle neck section 
where 14 trains are bunched in 8 hours 


HE Missouri Pacific has installed centralized traf- 
fic control on 8 miles of double track and 26 miles 
of single track between Poplar Bluff, Mo., and 

Knobel, Ark. This section of the line is a_bottle 
neck between diverging routes at each end. North of 
Poplar Bluff passenger trains and some fast perishable 
and merchandise freight trains to and from St. Louis 





are handled over the direct route via Bismarck, Mo., 
while tonnage freight trains between St. Louis (Dupo 
Yard) and Poplar Bluff are operated over the low- 
grade line on the east side of the Mississippi river via 
Gale, Ill. Likewise, at Knobel, the south end of the 
C.T.C. territory, the line to North Texas, Mexico and 
California extends southwest via Little Rock, Ark., 


The Switch Layouts Were Re- 
constructed When Installing the 
Power Machines 
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while the line to Memphis, Tenn., and Louisiana 
branches off to the south. Passenger trains on the 
Memphis line connect with main line trains at Knobel, 
but freight trains on the Memphis line originate and ter- 
minate at Poplar Bluff, thus adding two or more trains 
daily to the traffic on the Poplar Bluff-Knobel section 
of the main line. 


Track Layout 


Between Poplar Bluff and Knobel the line extends 
through river bottom territory on a practically level 
grade. Furthermore, the line is comparatively straight, 
having only two curves, with a speed limit of 60 m.p.h. 
The track is well constructed, using 112-lb. rail, and the 
speed limit is 70 m.p.h. for passenger trains and 50 
m.p.h. for freight trains. 

The double track extends from Poplar Bluff to Har- 
viell, eight miles. Passing tracks are located at Har- 
viell, Neelyville, Moark, Corning and Knobel. These 
passing tracks each have a capacity of 87 cars, with 
the exception of the one at Corning which will hold 150 
cars. The fast freight trains hauling fruit or merchan- 
dise usually handle about 80 cars, while tonnage trains 
handle up to 110 cars. The turnouts at the south end 
of Poplar Bluff yard, at the end of double track at 
Harviell, and at the two ends of the passing track at 
Corning, are No. 20, the remainder of the turnouts 
being No. 10. 

This territory was equipped with automatic block 
signaling in 1926. When changing over to the C.T.C. 
system, new signals were added to direct train move- 
ments when leaving the sidings, and the main line sta- 
tion-leaving signals were moved back to the clearance 
point. Signaling was also provided for either-direction 
train operation on both tracks between Poplar Bluff 
and Harviell. Power switch machines were installed 
at the two ends of the five passing tracks, at the switches 
and crossovers at the yard entrance at Poplar Bluff and 
at the junction switch at Knobel. A remote-control 
power switch and signal layout at the end of double 
track at Harviell was incorporated in the new system. 
The signals for directing train movements at the ends 





Signals Were Installed to Direct Train Movement 
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Northbound Train Passing Corning 


of the sidings, at the end of double track and at the 
junction, as well as the switch machines, are controlled 
from the C.T.C. type control machine in the operator’s 
office at Knobel. The operator in charge of this ma- 
chine works under the direction of the dispatcher at 
Little Rock. The C.T.C. control machine was located 
at Knobel because of the likelihood of extending the 
C.T.C. system south on the main line to Hoxie, Ark., 
28 miles. 


Bunching of Trains Caused Delay 


The line south of Poplar Bluff handles 12 passenger 
and 8 scheduled freight trains daily, which, with extra 
sections, usually bring the total to about 26 to 28 trains 
daily. Although 2 additional freight trains for the Mem- 
phis line are operated daily over the main line between 
Poplar Bluff and Knobel, this section of the main line 
was equipped with C.T.C. at this time primarily because 
a considerable number of the main line trains, as well 
as the two Memphis line freight trains, are bunched in 
this territory between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. During this 
period of eight hours, four passenger and four freight 
trains are scheduled southbound, as well as four pas- 
senger and two freight trains northbound, and extra 
trains frequently complicate the operation still further. 

Under the previous method of operation, train move- 
ments on this territory were directed by time table and 
train orders. Although the automatic block signaling 
previously in service increased the safety and assisted 
materially in train operation, nevertheless there were 
numerous delays in making meets, especially when some 
of the trains were off schedule. Also, considerable time 
was lost when trains moved in or out of passing tracks 
on account of the switches being hand-thrown. 

With the new C.T.C. system, all of the passing track 
switches are power operated and the control operator 
handles these switches, as well as the signals which di- 
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rect train movements, no train orders or superiority of 
trains being used. By means of the indication lights 
on the control machine, the operator has information as 
to the location and the progress being made by each train, 
As a result, the meeting points can be arranged to fit 
the circumstances at the time, so that each train is ad- 
vanced as far as possible. The use of the power switches 
makes it practicable for a train to move out of a passing 
siding to the next town and into the siding there about 
six or eight minutes quicker than with hand-throw 
switches, and this fact further expedites operations. 

At Corning, where the capacity of the siding is 150 
cars and No. 20 turnouts are installed, meets are fre- 
quently made in which neither train stops; where short 
trains such as passenger trains are involved, non-stop 
meets are likewise made quite often at some of the 
other sidings. During the third trick on April 19, non- 
stop meets were made with passenger train No. 17 and 
passenger train No. 2 at Neelyville, and with train No. 
17 and passenger train No. 22 at Moark. Likewise, on 
the same night, non-stop meets were made with train 
No. 18 and freight train No. 69 at Knobel and with 
freight train No. 65 at Corning. 

The time at all stations is not available to permit a 
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time-distance chart to be plotted for the train operation 
on April 19, as explained above. However, by observing 
the operation of the lights on the track diagram be- 
tween 1 a.m. and 5 a.m. on the morning of April 21, 
a time-distance chart was plotted, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. On this morning a non-stop 
meet was made between passenger trains No. 2 and 
No. 17 at Moark. The locomotive of No. 17 passed the 
north switch at 3:31 a.m. and the train was in the siding 
within two minutes. The operator then caused the 
switch to be reversed and cleared the signal for train 
No. 2, which, in the meantime, had passed the south 
switch at 3:32 a.m., and it passed the north switch at 
3:331%4 a.m. The south switch was then reversed and 
the signal cleared for No. 17, which passed out at 3:34 
a.m., neither train having stopped. Train No. 2 held 
the main line, moving at an average speed of about 50 
m.p.h. Train No. 17, which went through the passing 
track, took four minutes, from 3:31 until 3:35 am., 
from the time the locomotive passed the north switch 
until it passed the south switch, making this move at an 
average speed of 15 m.p.h. without stopping. 

On the same morning extra No. 1224 went from 
Knobel to Corning and got in the clear on the passing 
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Time-Distance Chart of Train Movement Between Midnight and 4:30 a. m. on April 21, 1937 
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Track and Signal Plan of Centralized Traffic Control Territory 


track at 3:37 a.m., 14 min. after leaving Knobel. Train 
No. 17 passed the north switch at Corning at 3:40 a.m. 
and No. 1224 then pulled out at 3:42. Thus this train 
was in the siding only five minutes. Likewise, south- 
bound freight train No. 65 was in the clear on the 
passing track at Moark at 2:18 a.m. and five minutes 
later northward passenger train No. 18 passed the north 
switch at this siding ; one minute later, at 2:24 a.m., train 
No. 65 pulled out at the south end, the standing delay 
on the siding being not more than six minutes. Under 
train order operation, with hand-thrown switches, it is 
quite likely that train No. 65 would have been held at 
Neelyville for a meet with train No. 18. If this had 
been done it might have been impracticable to move No. 
65 to Knobel before No. 2 was scheduled to depart, 
which would have held No. 65 at Corning for No. 2 and 
then, as the Corning passing track would have been 
occupied, Extra No. 1224 would have been held at 
Knobel until about 4 a.m. after No. 22 had gone. 

It is evident, therefore, that as a result of the benefits 
accomplished by the C.T.C. system in expediting train 
movements, the third trick “nightmare” has been elimi- 
nated. Whereas under the previous method of opera- 
tion several trains accumulated delays that had to be 
run out on other divisions, these trains are now handled 
on schedule through the Poplar Bluff-Knobel section. 


Comparison of Operation for Two Days 


In order to get a comparison of operation for periods 
when the normal amount of traffic was handled before 
and after the C.T.C. was installed, a search was made of 
the train sheets to find a day in April, 1936, on which 
the same number of trains was operated as on a day in 
April, 1937. As passenger trains No. 21 and No. 22 
were added to the schedule on May 17, 1936, this 
changed the conditions somewhat. In making the com- 
parisons, the operation of the local freight trains was 
excluded. 

For the period when train orders and time tables 
were in effect, on April 26, 1936, 10 passenger and 12 
freight trains were operated. Under C.T.C. operation 
on April 19, 1937, 13 passenger and 10 freight trains 
were handled. The average time over the territory for 
passenger trains on the 1936 day was 43.6 min., while 
the average for freights was 77 min. On the 1937 day 
the average time for passenger trains was 40.4 min. and 
tor freights 59.9 min. Thus the time for passenger 
trains was reduced an average of 3.2 min. and for 
treights 17.1 min. These figures are for the days as a 
whole. For the trains operated during slack periods of 
the day when they met no interference, there was, of 
course, no appreciable saving in time. For example, 
no meets are scheduled for 4 of the 12 passenger trains 
and for 5 of the through freight trains. Passenger 
train No. 17 meets one freight, No. 368, and two passen- 
ger trains, No. 2 and No. 22. Passenger train No. 7 
meets passenger train No. 26, and No. 25 meets No. 8. 
Passenger train No. 18 meets freight train No. 69. 

- A comment could be made that 14 trains may be 
handled on one trick but there may be some question as 


to the ability to handle such traffic continuously, or, in 
other words, at the rate of 42 trains daily. During 
the Ohio River floods in February, when trains of other 
roads were routed over this section of the Missouri 
Pacific, as many as 54 trains were handled over this 
territory daily from January 30 to March 8. This traf- 
fic was handled by time-table and train orders up to 
February 11, at which time the final section of the C.T.C. 
was completed and placed in service. Data were com- 
piled to show a comparison of train operation during 
the days in February prior to and subsequent to the 
date the C.T.C. was placed in service. The average num- 
ber of trains daily during the train order period was 
3414, which increased to 39% for the C.T.C. period. 
The average speed of freight trains increased from 19 
to 23 m.p.h. and of passenger trains 39 to 46 m.p.h. 
Fight-hour maximum traffic periods were studied. In 
the period before the C.T.C. was placed in service, 
seven freight and seven passenger trains were handled, 
and the traffic after the C.T.C. was installed included 
eight passenger and seven freight trains. The average 
speed of the freights was increased from 15 m.p.h. to 
24 m.p.h. and that of the. passenger trains from 36 
m.p.h. to 47 m.p.h. Data were then prepared compar- 
ing the operation on the first three days of February 
with that on February 13 to 15, inclusive, which showed 
that although the number of trains increased from a daily 
average of 3414 to 37, the average time for freight 
trains to cover the 31.5 miles was reduced from 100 





Comparison of Train Operation by Train Orders and Centralized 
Traffic Control Under Heavy Traffic Conditions During February 


Train Centralized 
Order Traffic 
Operation Control 
Average number of passenger trains daily ...... 1634 15% 
Average number freight trains daily ....... 17% 24 
Average number total trains daily ........ 34% 39% 
Average speed freight trains (m.p.h.) ; : 19 
Average speed passenger trains (m.p.h.) ....... 39 
Maximum trains 3-hour period ..........-. 8 9 
er 2 3 
BREE, sercrocera vera favesqyeiacereieas ( 6 
Average speed during 3-hour period (m.p.h.) 
aE eae aie ete 15 27 
I oan caesar hacg acai atone ete harais 34 ) 
Maximum number of trains in 8-hour period.... 14 5 
MIN Bs ic hk vat ls yecgoicsicrnies 619-049 508 a 7 8 
RP eer reer 7 7 
Average speed during 8-hour period (m.p.h.) 
IN eta ert baccic- cia ateele ay Zicets 15 4 
IE Sov ea aeawiowewsosieineee 36 47 





min. to 8314 min., and for passenger trains from 50% 
min. to 424% min. Furthermore, these data brought out 
the surprising fact that when trains were operated through 
the territory as a continuous run on main track without 
taking siding, the average speed for passenger trains was 
increased from 47 m.p.h. to 54 m.p.h and for freight 
trains from 30 to 32 m.p.h The explanation of this 
fact is that, under train order operation the engine- 
men usually reduced speed when approaching within 
braking distance of some of the block offices in order 
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to observe the train order signals. Under C.T.C. opera- 
tion no such reduction in speed is necessary. 

The data given above do not include the local freight 
train operated each way daily. Since the C.T.C. has 
been in service, this train completes its run from one to 





Comparison for Two Three-Day Periods 
Train Order Operation Centralized Traffic Control 
a 





p eemmanes of the Month of February, a 
hir- Four- Fif- 


First Second Third teenth teenth teenth 
Number southbound 
passenger trains .. 8 8 9 8 9 7 
Number northbound 
passenger trains .. 8 8 9 8 7 7 
Number southbound 
freight trains ... 9 11 8 13 11 10 
Number northbound 
freight trains 8 8 9 12 15 11 
Total first and second 
Ge CWE di kee se 33 35 35 41 42 35 
Total time of freight 
trains (Min.) 1756 1877 1664 2196 2109 1712 
Average time per 
train (Min.) ..... 103 99 98 88 81 81 


Total time of passen- 

ger trains (Min.). 822 815 906 701 669 596 
Average time per 

train (Min.) ..... 51 51 50 44 42 42 





two hours earlier, and as this is all on overtime for a 
crew of seven men, including an express messenger, the 
saving on this train alone is worth while. 

The major items of signaling equipment for this in- 
stallation were furnished by the General Railway Signal 
Company, and the construction was handled by the Mis- 
souri Pacific signal forces, supervised by L. S. Werth- 
muller, assistant signal engineer, and C. T. Marak, sig- 
nal foreman, under the direction of P. M. Gault, signal 
engineer. 


Protective Section 


Reports Fewer Robberies 


HEFT of freight on railways in 1936 was the 
lowest on record, according to reports made at the 
seventeenth annual meeting of the Protective Sec- 

tion of the Association of American Railroads at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on May 26-27, chairman W. E. Riggs, chief 
special agent of the Railway Express Agency, presiding. 
In addition to reducing the losses on account of theft 
to $688,792, the ratio of theft to the total freight claims 
paid dropped from 4.7 per cent in 1935 to 3.2 per cent 
in 1936 in spite of the fact that all claim payments in- 
creased 16 per cent. While special agents have success- 
fully directed their attention to the reduction of thefts, 
they have also perfected other phases of their work with 
the result that crime on railroads is now on the decline. 
Exchange of information and co-operation among the 
police departments of the railroads, and working ar- 
rangements: with local and federal law enforcement 
bodies have facilitated apprehension. In many cases the 
finding of major criminals hunted by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation for months or years has been due to 
the alertness of railway police. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: Chairman, 

J. Redman, superintendent of property protection 

of the Erie, and vice chairman, G. A. Shea, director of 
the department of investigation of the Canadian National. 

Discussion of the effectiveness of the dissemination 
of information concerning criminals and their offenses 
not only revealed interesting cases but showed the di- 
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versified nature of the special agents’ work. In one 
case an elusive law breaker was finally convicted when 
the special agents of several railroads, by reporting the 
occurrences of his*offenses at certain points, were able 
to determine where the man would make his next ap- 
pearance and arrest him as he stole from sleeping pas- 
sengers. In other cases relaying of information as 
resulted in the arrest of check forgers, cigarette thieves, 
solicitors for fictitious magazines, and persons faking 
injuries. Malicious destruction of railroad property is 
being similarly prevented. In one instance, a group of 
boys who hurled bricks through the wooden sheathing 
of caboose cars of passing trains by means of a sling 
shot made with a full-sized inner tube, were easily ar- 
rested and convicted because the apprehending police 
knew of their previous offenses on another railroad. 

During consideration of the report of the committee 
on co-operation with the Freight Claim division, it was 
suggested that the jurisdicton of special agents be ex- 
tended to include the policing of live stock reports, since 
$49,054 was paid by the carriers in 1936 largely be- 
cause the count was incorrect or the record to prove 
delivery was wrong or non-existent. Specific recom- 
mendations provided that the special service departments 
of the live stock lines determine (a) if the count at 
receiving points is reliable and corresponds with the 
live stock contract, (b) whether when handled at inter- 
mediate points, the count at the time of unloading and 
reloading, compares with the waybill and is properly 
recorded immediately instead of hours later from mem- 
ory, (c) if a proper record is made when crippled or 
dead stock is taken from cars, and (d) if an honest 
count is made at destination. 


117.761 Arrests in 12 Months 


The secretary’s report showed that during the 12 
months ending with March, 1937, the railway police 
made 115,761 arrests, 9,242 being for felonies and 106,- 
337 for misdemeanors. The committee on trespassing 
reported that this problem is growing in importance 
and that the solution is one of educating the public, 
since local police, because of politics and lack of money, 
cannot deal with the situation. Discussion of trespass- 
ing showed that in previous years when train and yard- 
men assisted in policing there were fewer persons riding 
trains and entering railroad property. 

The program of the meeting included addresses on 
a variety of subjects significant to protective work. 
Harold H. Burton, mayor of Cleveland, commended 
the members on their close association with the Cleve- 
land police. G. D. Brooke, executive vice president of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, discussed the value of police 
work in preserving the revenues of the railroads by 
reducing thefts of merchandise from $1,016,000 in 1934 
to $661,000 in 1936. He asserted that the best way to 
secure results is to remove the underlying cause. 


Co-operation With Federal Government 


J. P. MacFarland, special agent in charge of the 
Cleveland office of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
of the U. S. Dept. of Justice recommended closer co- 
operation with the federal government and urged rail- 
roads to make greater use of the government’s identi- 
fication bureau and _ technical laboratory in which 35 
scientists are making researches in crime. He told how 
one railroad special agent aided the bureau by sending 
it a cigarette carton which had been stolen from 2 
freight car. The fingerprints on it identified the thief 


and made known the location of an escaped convict. 
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During the discussion of habitual criminals, members 
recommended an habitual criminal act as a means of 
preventing light sentences and repetition. 

Other speakers were R. E. Woodruff, vice president 
of the operating department of the Erie; W. K. Weaver, 
general manager of the Railway Express Agency, Inc. ; 
Albert Green, special representative of the Freight Claim 
division of the Association of American Railroads; E. B. 
Freed, U. S. district attorney at Cleveland; H. E. Cas- 
sidy, inspector of police of the Chesapeake & Ohio; 
Charles T. Hansen, post office inspector at Denver; A. 
B. Moore, inspector of the New York state police depart- 
ment; T. T. Keliher, chief special agent of the Illinois 
Central and A. O. Beck, system supervisor of first aid 
and accident prevention of the Canadian National. 


New Haven Files 


Reorganization Plan 


HE directors of the New York, New Haven & 

Hartford on June 1 filed their plan for the re- 

organization of the property under Section 77 of 
the Federal Bankruptcy Act with the Federal Court at 
New Haven and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Washington. The plan would effect the following 
changes in the company’s fixed charges: ° 


1935 Under Plan 
Fixed interest = required sinking fund payments 





ON I ME 5 oni 6.400. 6 5440 Hs iimesiwas cee $12,222,136 $7,872,172 
Teterent GM WMEUMMER GEWE. o..o.50s occ cise cceweece 1,341,415 none 
*Gross rentals for leased roads ...........-:00- 4,844,333 1,299,137 
URERMNEGE, io. gins S846 Fs bbe owe e bie bitin a bre ew eeaTon 1,123,439 96,600 
OD, |i Ra poke tenes sae Sete weabeen 798,597 675,000 

ED °5:s0 Sis kee EVE ad eee ean meted $20,329,920 $9,942,909 


_* Rentals are shown without deduction for dividends received by the 
New Haven on stock of leased lines owned by the railroad. Net rentals 
would be $2,769,073 for 1935 and $1,119,529 under the proposed plan. 


“An estimate of trends of traffic and transportation 
conditions indicate probable gross operating revenues of 
$87,500,000,” says the directors statement. “On this basis 
it is calculated that there will be over $14,000,000 of in- 
come to meet total fixed charges of approximately $10,- 
000,000. Fixed bond interest is to be covered approxi- 
mately 1.5 times” The synopsis of the plan follows: 


The plan proposes that with the exception of equipment trust 


obligations and certain underlying mortgage bonds, all classes 


of creditors and stockholders shall accept substantial changes in 
their securities. 

Rejection of the following leases has already been authorized 
by the Court: Chatham Railroad Co., Connecticut Railway & 
Lighting Company, Hartford & Connecticut Western Railroad 
Company, Old Colony Railroad Company, Providence, Warren 
& Bristol Railroad Company. 

The plan provides, however, for the acquistion by the reor- 
ganized corporation of the properties of the Hartford & Con- 
necticut Western, Old Colony, and Providence, Warren & Bristol, 
and for the assumption by the reorganized corporation of the 
lease of the Boston & Providence as well as the retention of the 
leases of the Norwich & Worcester, Providence & Worcester, 
and Holyoke & Westfield. The plan provides for the creditors 
and stockholders of the Hartford & Connecticut Western, Old 
Colony, and Providence, Warren & Bristol to receive securities 
of the reorganized company sin exchange for their present 
securities, 

Tl ese reorganization securities are to consist of 35-year 4 per 
cent fixed interest bonds secured by a new mortgage substantially 
like the present First and Refunding Mortgage; 45-year 414 per 
cent non-cumulative income bonds secured by new general mort- 
Sage as a junior lien on the same properties as the new First 
and Refunding Mortgage; first preferred stock; second pre- 
ferre stock; and no par common stock. Fixed interest bonds 
will have the benefit of a sinking fund of 10 per cent of net 
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income after provision for capital expenditures but before con- 
tingent interest. All classes of stock will have voting power. 

In general the new fixed interest bonds, income bonds, and 
first preferred stock, will be distributed to secured creditors; 
the new second preferred stock to unsecured creditors, and the 
new no par common stock to present preferred and common 
stockholders of the New Haven and to stockholders of the leased 
companies proposed for merger with the New Haven. All equip- 
ment trust obligations and all the present underlying mortgages, 
except those referred to below are to remain undisturbed. Hou- 
satonic Railroad Company bonds due November 1, 1937 to be 
exchanged at par for fixed interest bonds. New Haven and 
Northampton Company bonds to be exchanged for 90 per cent 
fixed interest bonds, 5 per cent in income bonds, and 5 per 
cent in first preferred stock. New England Railroad Company 
bonds, both 5’s and 4’s, to be exchanged for 75 per cent in fixed 
interest bonds, 12% per cent in income bonds, and 12% per cent 
in first preferred stock. Danbury & Norwalk Railroad Com- 
pany bonds to be exchanged for 50 per cent fixed interest bonds, 
25 per cent in income bonds, and 25 per cent in first preferred 
stock. Boston & New York Airline Railroad Company bonds 
to be exchanged for 50 per cent in income bonds and 50 per 
cent in first preferred stock. 

All bonds outstanding in the hands of the public secured by 
the present First and Refunding Mortgage to be exchanged 
for 50 per cent in fixed interest bonds, 25 per cent in income 
bonds, and 25 per cent in first preferred stock. The outstanding 
secured Gold 6’s of 1940 now secured by deposit of collateral, 
consisting of first and refunding mortgage bonds, to be exchanged 
at par for fixed interest bonds and the collateral to be sur- 
rendered. 

The Old Colony Railroad Company bonds outstanding in the 
hands of the public to be exchanged for 40 per cent in fixed 
interest bonds, 30 per cent in income bonds, and 30 per cent in 
first preferred stock. 

The collateral notes held by the Railroad Credit Corporation, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and Public Works Ad- 
ministration, to be exchanged at par for fixed interest bonds and 
the securities pledged as collateral to be surrendered. 

The collateral notes of the New Haven and of the Old Colony 
held by banks, except in the case of certain banks holding in- 
ferior collateral, to be exchanged for an equal principal amount 
of fixed interest bonds and the securities pledged as collateral 
are to be surrendered. 

The unsecured debentures of 1957, including those issued by 
Providence Securities Company, to be exchanged at par for 
second preferred stock. 

The guarantees of Boston Railroad Holding Company pre- 
ferred stock, New York Connecting Railroad Company bonds, 
and New York Stamford Railway Company bonds are to be 
assumed by the reorganized corporation, but the guarantees of 
New York, Westchester & Boston Railway Company bonds, 
Springfield Railway Companies preferred shares, and New 
England Investment and Security Company preferred shares, as 
well as other miscellaneous unsecured claims, are to be dis- 
charged in second preferred stock, in the amounts at which those 
claims are finally allowed by the Court. 

Accrued and unpaid interest to the date of the consummation 
of the plan on equipment trust obligations and undisturbed 
underlying bonds are to be paid in cash. Such interest on ob- 
ligations which are to be exchanged for reorganization securities 
are to be discharged in additional reorganization securities of the 
same kind and in the same proportion. 

Holders of present preferred stock of the New Haven are 
to receive five shares of new no par common stock for every 
four shares of preferred (including accumulated dividends there- 
on) now held. Holders of common stock of the New Haven 
are to receive one share of new no par common stock for every 
five shares now held. Stockholders of Old Colony Railroad 
Company are to receive two shares of new no par common 
stock for each share now held. Stockholders of Providence, 
Warren & Bristol Railroad Co. are to receive one share of new 
no par common stock for each share, whether preferred or 
common, now held. Stockholders of Hartford & Connecticut 
Western Railroad Co. are to receive one share of new no par 
common stock for every three shares now held. Shares of 
stock of any of those corporations now held by the New Haven 


(Continued on page 949) 





New York Railroad Club Has 
“U. S. Steel Night” 


Papers feature research and developments by corporation in 
special steels for car construction, welded track 
and improved rail manufacture 


TEELS for car construction, continuous welded 
S track and Brunorized rail were the principal sub- 

jects discussed at the May 21 meeting of the New 
York Railroad Club, which was designated “United 
States Steel Night.” A large number of members and 
guests were in attendance when William A. Irvin, presi- 
dent of the Steel Corporation arose to express his 
pleasure at the opportunity given to the corporation to 
tell of its extensive research work and recent develop- 
ments of interest to the railway industry. 

The subject of steels for car construction, and, more 
particularly, the research culminating in the develop- 
ment of Cor-Ten steel, was discussed by Albert F. 
Stuebing, railroad mechanical engineer of the corpora- 
tion, whose paper is abstracted herewith. Frank R. 
Layng, chief engineer of the Bessemer & Lake Erie, 
described the experiment being carried out on his road, 
a subsidiary of the corporation, with one track-mile of 
Thermit-welded rail and GEO track fastenings, and R. 
E. Zimmerman, vice-president in charge of metallurgy 
and research, described the recently developed Brunoriz- 
ing process of steel refinement and stress relieving in 
rail manufacture. 

After discussing in some detail the character and con- 
struction of the welded track on the B. & L. E., which 
was put in service in November, 1935, Mr. Layng said 
that while it is still too early to expect a final answer 
to the value of the construction employed, it is of inter- 
est to know that thus far there have been no broken 
welds; that the running surface of the rail in the area 
of the welds has shown no indication of breaking down; 
and that, as a whole, the track has remained in ex- 
cellent line and surface without attention on the part 
of the track forces. 

Concerning expansion and contraction of the long 
welded rails, Mr. Layng pointed out that this has been 
so controlled by the type of track fastenings employed, 
that the longitudinal movement of the rails at one end 
has been confined to a maximum of 1 in., while at the 
other end it has been limited’ to a maximum of 34 in. 
The Brunorizing process in rail manufacture, discussed 
by Mr. Zimmerman, was described in the Railway Age 
of March 13. 

An abstract of Mr. Stuebing’s paper follows: 


Research Developments in 
Steels for Car Equipment 


Three years ago, a new steel was offered to the rail- 
roads—a steel distinctly different from the hundreds of 
compositions previously available. It has been the fore- 
runner of a group of similar materials which are gener- 
ally known as “high-tensile steels.” The importance of 
this development can be gaged by the fact that, in the 
brief period since their introduction, the high-tensile 
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steels regarding which we have data have been used in 
more than 1,000 passenger cars for steam railroads, ele- 
vated railroads and street railways, and in over 11,000 
freight cars. 


The Cost of Providing and Operating Freight Cars 


To provide new freight-train cars in the period from 
1922 to 1936, Class I railroads of this country spent 
$2,200,375,000. This was 25.9 per cent of the gross 
expenditures for all additions and betterments to rail- 
road property—over twice as much as was spent for 
locomotives—and more than for any other item of equip- 
ment or roadway and structures. The total investment 
in freight cars owned by Class I roads in 1933, the latest 
date for which we have figures available, was over 3% 
billion dollars. Allowing 8% per cent for interest, de- 
preciation and taxes on freight cars, these experises 
amount to 276 million dollars annually. Freight-car 
maintenance in the last ten years averaged about 235 
million dollars per year. Another item that must be 
considered is the net debit balance for hire of freight 
cars, amounting to about 88 million dollars annually, 
practically all of which is payment for fixed charges and 
maintenance on equipment the railroads use but do not 
own. 

The sum of these items brings the total annual cost 
of providing freight cars to 599 million dollars. This is 
about 17 per cent of the gross revenue from freight oper- 
ations; in other words, one-sixth of all the money re- 
ceived for hauling freight is spent to provide and main- 
tain a container, suitable for operation on a railroad, in 
which to carry the freight. 

The subject of operating economies effected by im- 
proved locomotives has been discussed many times, but, 
until recent years, relatively little has been written con- 
cerning savings in transportation costs made possible by 
freight-cars designed with particular regard for efficient 
railroad operation. The expense involved in hauling the 
tare weight of cars is an item which is becoming in- 
creasingly important because the ratio of tare ton miles 
to net ton miles has been mounting almost continuously 
during the last fifteen years. In 1920 the railroads hauled 
about one ton of dead weight for every ton of lading, 
exclusive of locomotives and tenders. In 1929, another 
year of peak traffic, this ratio was 1% to 1, and in 
recent years it has been approximately 114 to 1. This 
increase has occurred in spite of the fact that the ratio 
of the tare weight of freight cars to their maximum 
capacity has not increased, but has decreased slightly. 

To what extent does the high proportion of tare 
weight affect the operating costs of the railroads? A 
conservative estimate indicates that the average out-of- 
pocket cost of hauling a ton of weight in a freight caf 
is $18 per year. This is a round figure that includes 
only the marginal costs, or the amount that would be 
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saved by eliminating one ton of deadweight from a car. 
On this basis, the average cost of hauling each freight 
car would be $417 annually, or 740 million dollars for 
the number of cars owned as of January, 1937. 

The combined expenses for providing and moving 
freight cars, which are directly due to or affected by the 
character of the equipment, total about 1%4 billion dol- 
lars each year. Therefore, it is important to determine 





Atmospheric-Corrosion Test Racks at Vandergrift, Pa.—Similar Tests 
Are Conducted at South Bend, Pa.; Kearny, N. J., and Key West, Fla. 


how these items might be decreased. In analyzing the 
figures, two facts stand out. First: fixed charges— 
interest, depreciation and taxes—amount to less than 
one-fourth of the total. What the railroads spend for 
a car is not nearly so important as what they spend on 
the car. Second: the largest item, amounting to more 
than all others combined, is the cost of hauling the 
car. There are opportunities for large savings if freight 
equipment can be designed to cut operating costs. 


The Value of Weight Reduction 


Lighter cars could carry more load; therefore, fewer 
cars would be needed. Reduction in the number of 
cars and the weight to be hauled would decrease the 
number of trains required, resulting in economies in 
wages, fuel and supplies in both road and yard service. 
It is generally recognized that modern locomotives ef- 
fect substantial savings in the cost of conducting trans- 
portation. Lighter freight cars are another means to the 
same end. Reducing the weight of freight cars can 
produce many of the savings in transportation costs that 
are effected by increasing the capacity of freight loco- 
motives used in road and yard service, or by reducing 
tuling grades. The possibilities of economies by the 
use of light-weight cars are now being studied more 
carefully than they have been heretofore. Such analyses 
have given strong impetus to the movement for the re- 
duction of weight of freight equipment. 

In passenger service, light equipment effects similar 
savings and has additional advantages. The heavy wheel 
loads of conventional passenger cars make proper brak- 
ing a serious problem in high-speed operation. Air con- 
ditioning is recognized as a necessity, but it adds four to 
seven tons of weight per car and increases the resistance 
of the equipment, thus requiring additional power. 
Light-weight-construction more than offsets these disad- 
vantages. 

Reduction in the weight of cars would obviously save 
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transportation expenses, but might not be economical if 
first cost and maintenance expenses were increased sub- 
stantially. To effect savings in fixed charges, mainte- 
nance of equipment, and transportation costs by lighter, 
more efficient cars, requires material costing no more 
than conventional materials per unit of strength; differ- 
ence in cost per pound is immaterial. 

In the development of freight- and passenger-car de- 
sign, railroads and equipment manufacturers had tried 
for many years to reduce dead weight, but had found the 
possibilities limited. Plain steel and copper-bearing steel 
were practically the only materials which had the com- 
bination of properties and cost that was essential for 
serviceability and economy in car construction. 

This was the situation when, in 1933, the United 
States Steel Corporation decided to investigate the pos- 
sibility of developing a steel especially suitable for rail- 
road equipment. Answers to a questionnaire sent to 
engineers, asking what characteristics would be needed 
in a material to enable them to make more efficient and 
economical cars, showed general agreement as to the 
requirements. All of these engineers stated that such 
a steel should have greater strength than plain steel in 
the as-rolled condition, and, especially, higher yield point; 
endurance limit and impact strength. Another require- 
ment was ductility sufficient to permit hot or cold form- 
ing as with ordinary steel. Furthermore, the work- 
ability of the material should be such as to permit all 
the operations necessary in shaping and fabricating to 
be performed by the processes and equipment generally 
used. Also, it should be adapted for making strong 
ductile welds, because welded construction is one means 
of reducing weight. Increased resistance to corrosion 
was necessary to insure adequate service life when ap- 
plied in thin sections. Last, and the most serious hurdle 
for the metallurgist to negotiate, it was imperative to 
provide such a steel at a price that would add little to 
the cost of the equipment. 


Cor-Ten the Culmination of Years of Research 


Prospects of obtaining, within a short time, a steel of 
the type desired did not seem promising. At this junc- 
ture, fortunately, the culmination of research carried on 
for many years provided a solution to the problem. The 





Appearance of Uncleaned Samples of Cor-Ten, Copper Stee] and 
Plain Steel after Three Years’ Exposure in an Industrial Atmosphere 


corrosion research laboratories had been experimenting 
with practically every composition which, in the opinion 
of the metallurgists, might develop desirable properties. 
During a period of six years, over 30 thousand samples, 
comprising more than 500 different compositions of steel, 
had been tested for resistance to atmospheric corrosion. 
During these tests, one composition showed marked su- 
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periority. In prolonged exposure, the amount of rust 
which formed on this steel was only one-fourth to one- 
sixth of that formed on plain carbon steel under similar 
conditions. This composition, which had a low carbon 
content and contained chromium, copper, silicon and 
phosphorus, was considered initially for use in steel roof- 
ing, but, inasmuch as it developed more than 114 times 
the strength of steels used in railroad equipment, and 
had the other characteristics sought by the engineers, 
it was admirably suited for use in the construction of 
light-weight freight and passenger cars. 

The only corrosion tests of considerable duration, com- 
pleted prior to the introduction of this steel, were those 
in which it was exposed to the atmosphere, and this 
caused some prospective users to question whether the 
material would withstand the effects of lading, and par- 
ticularly the corrosive action of high sulphur coal. The 
information developed as to the factors that affect the de- 
terioration of freight cars has come as a surprise to many 
engineers. Investigations by Schramm, Taylerson and 
Larrabee* have shown that the leachings from wet coal 
of moderately high sulphur content do not become 
severely destructive until the coal has been stored from 
four to six weeks. These technicians have estimated 
that more than 80 per cent of the deterioration of freight 
cars by rusting is due to atmospheric exposure. Their 
statements are borne out by conclusions reached through 
an entirely different method of analysis. During the 
past twenty years, many freight cars have been built of 
plain steel containing small percentages of copper. This 
addition imparts to the steel no other property except 
increased resistance to atmospheric corrosion. A study 
of the effect of copper steel in prolonging the life of 
freight cars furnishes convincing evidence of the cor- 
rectness of the conclusions which Schramm, Taylerson 
and Larrabee have stated. 

The chromium-copper-silicon-phosphorus composition 
was first put on the market in 1934, under the trade name 
“Cor-Ten.” Cor-Ten, with Man-Ten, a medium man- 
ganese steel which equals it in strength but has only the 
same resistance to atmospheric corrosion as copper-bear- 
ing steel, and with 18-8 Stainless, containing 18 per cent 
of Chromium and 8 per cent of nickel, the outstanding 
characteristics of which are now well known, provide 
a range of high-tensile steels admirably suited to the re- 
quirements of all types of car construction. 

The advent of high-tensile steels has given railroads 
and car builders much greater latitude in designing 
equipment to meet specific requirements. Perhaps the 
most profitable way in which these superior materials 
may be used is to achieve a considerable reduction in 
weight, while maintaining strength equivalent to that of 
conventional designs, thus effecting substantial operating 
economies. They may also be utilized in the same thick- 
nesses that are customarily employed in cars built of 
carbon steel, to add strength and durability to a car 
or other structure and thus reduce maintenance costs. 
Most of the high-tensile steel equipment which has been 
placed in service represents a compromise, the improved 
properties of the steel being used partly to reduce weight 
and partly to increase structural strength. In our esti- 
mation, since these superior materials have been used 
conservatively, the lighter equipment which has been built 
of them will give longer life and will require less than 
the normal amount of maintenance. 

In the introductory stages of this development, when 
the tonnage of high-tensile steels was relatively small 
and costs were high, the use of such materials in freight 
cars resulted in a considerable increase in price over 


*See “Corrosion of Steel Cars by Coal,” by G. N. Schramm, E. S. 
Taylerson and C. P. Larrabee, Railway Age, November 28, 1936. 
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similar equipment built of plain steel. Neverthelcss, 
twenty-three railroads applied high-tensile steels in over 
10,000 cars, because they believed ultimate economy 
would be found in lightweight freight equipment. 


Volume Has Reduced Price Differential 


In the case of Cor-Ten, the benefits of lower costs have 
been passed on to users as the volume of production 
has increased. Originally, the price was twice that of 
copper steel; now the ratio is 1% to 1. In many appli- 
cations, it actually costs less per unit of strength than 
plain copper steel. A conservative design of high-tensile 
steel freight car, embodying substantial weight savings, 
yet stronger than plain steel equipment, now costs little 
more than the conventional car; and, when the com- 
parison is based on investment per ton of load capacity, 
the car of high-tensile steel now costs no more. 

Even those who were most skeptical regarding the 
economic advantages of the lighter equipment have agreed 
that substantial savings would be effected when such 
cars could be secured without adding to the initial capital 
outlay. As we have pointed out, that time has arrived. 
This development, brought about by research in the steel 
industry, now enables the railroads to obtain, with no 
increase in investment based on capacity, equipment 
which is strong and lasting, yet also light in weight. The 
high ratio of pay-load capacity to tare weight which such 
cars provide is bound to improve the operating economy 
of freight service. 

Considering the fact that in 1936 high-tensile steels 
were used in about 70 per cent of all passenger cars and 
over 15 per cent of all freight equipment ordered, it 
seems reasonable to believe that we are entering an era 
in which lighter freight and passenger equipment will 
come into general use. The phenomenal progress this 
development has made is not surprising, because it is 
based on sound economic principles. It could not have 
proceeded so rapidly without the co-operation of the 
equipment builders, who have developed practical de- 
signs, and the railroad executives, who have analyzed the 
effect which the use of lighter cars will have on operating 
costs. Ralph Budd, president of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, said, in a recent letter: 

“The Car Service Division of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads estimates that in the year 1935 there was 
a movement of 454,247,224,000 ton miles in handling 
cars, not counting their contents. 

“It is estimated that the cost per ton mile of moving 
the cars, not counting their contents, is 1.13 mills which, 
applied to the 113,561,806,000 ton miles that would be 
avoided if cars weighed one-fourth less, would equal 
$128,324,840.78. It is altogether likely that in 1937 
there will be 20 per cent more business moving and the 
saving, therefore, might be $153,989,808.94.” 

Mr. Budd’s statements provide a measure of the po- 
tential magnitude of this development. It is evident 
that even a partial realization of this possible saving 
would be a major achievement. 





STARTING JUNE 5, THE SOUTHERN, the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
and the Rock Island will operate through sleeping car service 
between Atlanta, Ga., and Denver, Colo. The Southern will 
carry the cars between Atlanta and Birmingham, Ala., the 
Frisco between the latter point and Kansas City, Miss., and the 
Rock Island will operate the western leg of the journey to 
Denver. Eastbound, the cats will leave Denver at 2:20 p.m. 


and arrive in Atlanta at 11:50 a.m. on the second morning. 
Westbound, they will leave the eastern terminus at 3:20 p.m. 
and arrive in Denver at 11:45 a.m. 
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Claim Agents 


Meet at Cincinnati 


HE problems of claim settlement and their im- 
_ portance to railroads occupied the attention of 

members of the Association of Railway Claim 
Agents at its forty-eighth annual convention at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on May 26-28. The program of the meet- 
ing, over which President F. D. Fauser, general claims 
attorney of the Wabash presided, included committee 
reports, discussions of assigned topics and addresses by 
Robert A. Taft, general counsel of the Cincinnati Union 
Terminal Company, and Judge R. V. Fletcher, vice- 
resident and general counsel of the Association of 
American Railroads. Mr. Taft analyzed present federal 
legislative trends contending that the centralization of 
government leads eventually to dictatorship. Mr. Fletcher 


‘summarized railroad legislation now before Congress 


and discussed compensation for injured employees. He 
favored state statutes rather than the enactment of fed- 
eral legislation to govern such compensation. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, 
P. M. Gatch, general claims attorney of the Illinois Cen- 
tral; vice-presidents, Robert E. Keck, general claim agent 
of the Northern Pacific, George B. Patton, claim agent 
of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville and P. J. Cro- 
nin, chief claim agent of the Pennsylvania ; and secretary- 
treasurer, F. L. Johnson of the Alton, re-elected. St. 
Louis, Mo., was chosen for the next annual meeting. 


Highway Crossing Accidents 


One of the most important subjects discussed was the 
increasing number of crossing accidents and the resulting 
claims for injury. F. A. Kelly, chief claim adjustor of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Coast Lines, said 
that there has been little change in the percentage of 
accidents wherein automobiles run into the side of 
trains. In 39 per cent of the 3,322 crossing accidents in 
1934, automobiles ran into trains; 66.5 per cent were 
at unprotected crossings and 33.5 per cent at protected 
crossings. In 1936 the relationship remained the same, 
38 per cent of the 3,792 crossing accidents consisting 
of automobiles striking trains, 63.64 per cent occurring 
at unprotected crossings and 36.36 per cent at protected 
crossings. Most of these accidents occurred at night; 
in the majority of cases automobiles struck back of the 
leading engine or car; they struck moving cars much 
more often than standing cars; and in 56 per cent of 
these accidents the highway approaches were level. 

In the more important cases he recommended the 
taking of photographs to reproduce the same conditions 
as existed at the time of the accident, particularly to 
prove that legal or effective headlights on the automo- 
bile would have shown cars on the crossing. 

Another subject of importance was occupational dis- 
eases. Dr. Emery R. Hayhurst, consulting hygienist at 
Columbus, Ohio, gave illustrations of the commoner oc- 
cupational diseases, asserting that specific or true occu- 
pational diseases are not common and that seldom do 
more than 25 to 30 per cent of workers become in- 
volved. Diseases which are partly occupational are 
Numerous and in a broad way may involve almost any 
worker. Health complaints rather than disease-states 
are the most numerous occupationally related conditions 
and the chief point of differential diagnosis lies in de- 
termining whether there is any actual disease present. 
If, he said, the order could he reversed and occunational 
health complaints eliminated; there would be no partly 
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occupational or specific occupational diseases. A sum- 
mary of compensable occupational diseases reported in 
Ohio for the nine-year period, 1928-1936, shows that the 
leading afflictions in descending order are: Dermatitis, 
tenosynovitis of the flexor or extensor muscles of the 
hand, lead poisoning, and chrome ulcerations of the nose 
or skin, followed by a much lesser number of cases of 
poisoning from benzol, brass or zinc, volatile petroleum 
products and a few others. Dust afflictions were omitted 
from the list since those are not compensable in Ohio. 

A subject which is now receiving considerable atten- 
tion because of its increasing application is the treatment 
of hernia by injection instead of by operation. T. L. 
Hansen, chief surgeon of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, described his experience in the treatment of 
300 cases in the last three years. The advantages, he 
said, are the elimination of expensive hospitalization 
since the injections can be made by a company physician 
in his office without incapacitating the patient. 

During the discussion of the handling of suits against 
railways, E. R. Knapp, chief claim agent of the Erie, 
recommended that claim agents employ a shorthand re- 
porter to take statements of witnesses as a protection 
against misunderstanding and a miscarriage of justice. 
His five reasons for using a reporter are: (1) The 
stenographic statement bridges completely the differ- 
ence between the claim agent and the witness because it 
uses the actual words of the witness and thereby includes 
all the color and meaning which it can have because 
it is the everyday language of people and not the pro- 
fessional verbage of claim agents. (2) It prevents mis- 
representation as it introduces the claim agent and the 
reporter as such, and any contradictions are proved not 
by a railroad employee but by a stenographer of official . 
standing. (3) The exact words of the witness rather 
than his narrative statement as made out by the claim 
agent are of great value for they prevent the witness 
from contending that the claim agent’s statements mean 
other than that which he said. (4) In many cases the 
stenographic report reveals whether a witness is lying. 
(5) It affords the trial attorney an opportunity to judge 
the attitude of the witness toward the railroad and to 
some extent his degree of intelligence and how he might 
be expected to stand up under cross examination. 


Claim Economics 


Frank W. Whiting, general claims attorney of the 
New York Central, gave a review of claim economics in 
which he touched upon the initiative taken by the asso- 
ciation in the past. As a result of periodical physical 
examinations of employees, started by the railroads sev- 
eral years ago, the economic life of the employee has 
been extended nine years, while many found to have 
physical defects were restored to good health. Other 
examples of development in claim economics cited by 
Mr. Whiting were workers’ compensation acts, a wave 
of federal and state social legislation and co-operation 
between employers and employees. 

Other topics presented were the Doctrine of Assump- 
tion of Risk under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, 
by John W. Freels, local attorney of the Illinois Central ; 
Advancing Money to Injured Employees Before Settle- 
ment, by C. W. Kroll, general adjuster of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; Complete Investigations, by Ivar 
E. Peterson, claim agent of the Union Pacific; A few 
“Incongruvial” Remarks, by J. J. Donahue, general 
claims attorney of the Louisville & Nashville; and 
Imagination as an Important Factor in the Handling of 
Claims, by G. E. Lewis, claim agent of the Texas & 
Pacific. 





Freight Car Loading 
WasurncrTon, D. C. 
OADING of revenue freight for the week ended 
May 22 totaled 779,276 cars, an increase of 5,607 
cars or 0.7 per cent above the preceding week, an 
increase of 95,686 cars or 14 per cent above the corre- 
sponding week in 1936 and an increase of 180,880 cars 
or 30.2 per cent above the corresponding week in 1935. 
All commodity classifications except grain and grain 
products showed increases over the preceding week and 
over last year. The summary, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division, Association of American Railroads, 
follows : 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, May 22 

















Districts 1937 1936 1935 
NR. 5. els ce aalaa we eee een 168,448 152,075 143,161 
NN nee 163,693 137,608 120,522 
cs ew eted ebuteaneet 50,491 46,484 40,627 
I ie al ice Sis cranial tra ew sous ee 105,911 94,207 83,156 
NSE EET Ee 127,771 106,562 85,023 
ee PP ere 106,049 93,961 80,065 
Eg cdo dc wewane weeee eds 56,913 52,693 45,842 
Total Western Districts ......... 290,733 253,216 210,930 
SD Se NED Dicad o-ope ene cade 779,276 683,590 598,396 
Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products ...... 26,154 31,350 25,812 
DED wcawemeneeer sree awe 13,713 11,153 11,341 
I Salk oi arth anni ind oi&: ae aie edb a 117,249 106,160 112,742 
Ret cantorelptalpgale apeeteiqnameantails 10,251 87191 6,014 
ase eeak ees 41,747 33,414 24,081 
SD (Lc etabedne due 44's 0 es Koepe wees 72,272 46,856 31,284 
OS SO St ee ee 170,150 162,094 157,234 
I, ob rb ax kaw elia seadbane 327,740 284,372 229,888 
FE a eT.” 779,276 683,590 598,396 
ME giannis warks4 nine wk am ee eaces 773,669 681,408 582,950 
OE Oe err er re 767,481 668,866 575,020 
EERE Seen Re eee meter Se pe 782,423 670,888 568,927 
| a ey ener 761,182 665,949 558,936 








Cumulative Total, 21 Weeks.. 15,156,729 13,150,240 12,132,312 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended May 22 
increased to 50,219 from the 46,902 reported for the 
previous week, which contained a holiday, and 44,928 
for the corresponding week last year, according to the 
summary prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars’ Rec’d from 


Total for Canada Loaded Connections 
Nt EE vir dob 0s 6 kd ee we Oe 50,219 28,379 
ME sik cn wa Goh bike ex airauiieeika 46,902 28,665 
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Total Total Cars 
Cars’ Rec’d from 


Total for Canada Loaded Connections 
NN, NG FI oor shi vrkceiestr nab mae w eave siaeixnes 51,174 30,609 
ET ROEMOEL cess he es co vadacv cn ieiomacainaa.es 44,928 24,551 

Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

EE EEE A oesalendcere oo henebecieewes ne 949,742 573,565 
3b SEEDER ened 857,930 473/224 
 & | geeneeeennaamnrnen gis 850,512 454/397 


The Canadian Roads in April 


The Canadian Pacific Railway had April net operat- 
ing revenues of $1,848,410, as compared with $1,337, 
457 in April of 1936, an increase of $510,952. Gross for 
the month at $11,870,019 showed an increase of $1,- 
289,783, while expenses rose by $778,831 to $10,021,609, 

The company’s net operating revenues for the four- 
month period at $5,490,823 showed an increase of $1,- 
325,662 over the $4,165,161 figure reported a year ago. 
Gross at $43,527,100 was up $3,672,872, while expenses 
rose by $2,347,210 to $38,046,227. 

In April Canadian National net operating revenue 
totaled $2,249,015, an increase of $793,709 compared 
with the same month last year. Net for the four-month 
period ended with April was $4,566,511, an increase of 
$3,034,464 over that reported in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

Operating revenues in April were $17,056,398, as com- 
pared with $15,041,771 in April, 1936. Operating ex- 
penses were $14,807,383, against $13,586,465 in the cor- 
responding month of last year. There was net revenue 
in April, 1937, of $2,249,015, as compared with $1,- 
455,306 in April, 1936, an increase of $793,709. 

For the four months of the present year, operating 
revenues were $62,033,587, against $55,321,542 last 
year. Operating expenses for the four months of this 
year were $57,467,076, compared with $53,789,495 for 
the corresponding period of 1936. Net revenue for the 
four-months period of 1937 totaled $4,566,511, an in- 
crease of $3,034,464 over the similar period of 1936. 





EMPLOYEES OF THE PENNSYLVANIA and the Long Island roads, 
together with the general public, attended the annual spring 
flower show of the Pennsylvania Railroad Garden Club held at 
the Pennsylvania station Y. M. C. A. in New York, on June 1. 
The major honors of the exhibition were captured by A. J. 
Miehle, foreman of the Bay Ridge enginehouse at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Southern Pacific Overhauls 


New Orleans Terminals 

(Continued from page 937) 
was retained as a storage yard for empty cars moving 
to the line. 

The engine terminal, which turns an average of 14 
switch engines and 5 road engines daily, includes a 12- 
stall roundhouse with 9 outside radial tracks, and a wing 
at the east end that houses the boiler plant, air com- 
pressors, pumps, shop machinery, etc.; a small store- 
house that also provides space for an office and toilet 
and locker rooms; together with the fuel, oil and water 
supply facilities. The roundhouse has a concrete floor, 
wood frame, and corrugated metal siding and roof. The 
stalls are equipped with Johns-Manville Transite smoke 
jacks and the west stall track in the house and the ad- 
jacent radial track outside are provided with a common 
drop pit. 

Much of the material used in the enginehouse was 
second hand material salvaged from old structures that 
had been released from service elsewhere on the system. 
This is true also of the two oil-fired locomotive-type 
boilers, the air compressors and the machine tools in- 
stalled in the utility wing of the roundhouse. Similar- 
ly, a 65,000-gal. water tank on a 30-ft. tower at Algiers 
was taken down and rebuilt at the Avondale terminal, 
while the 90-ft. turntable represents the result of build- 
ing cantilever extensions on the two ends of a shorter 
table released at another point. 


Water Is Clarified and Softened 


Water for terminal and locomotive use, amounting to 
about 160,000 gal. per day, is delivered to the engine ter- 
minal through a cast iron pipe line 1% miles long from 
an existing electrically-operated pumping plant on the 
river bank. Owing to its content of both dissolved and 
suspended matter, the raw river water is not suitable for 
boiler use without clarification and softening. Accord- 
ingly, provision was made for clarification by dosing it 
with aluminum sulphate, with which it is thoroughly 
mixed by running the water through a baffled trough, 
whence it is discharged into a shallow settling basin 250 
ft. long by 60 ft. wide. After sedimentation the water 
is passed through a downflow zeolite water softener and 
is then chlorinated to meet the requirements of the U. S. 
Public Health Service for use as drinking water. Water 
is delivered to locomotives through three 10-in. water 
columns, namely, one on the passenger train main track, 
another on the east lead to the classification yard, and 
the third between the two roundhouse lead tracks, where 
engines can be supplied with water, fuel oil and sand at 
one spotting. 

* Fuel oil and sand are delivered on a ‘track that also 
serves a small stock resting and feeding yard. The oil 
from tank cars is discharged by gravity in a sump which 
consists of the tank of an old tank car that was buried 
alongside the track, whence the oil is pumped into a 
100,000-gal. storage tank. Oil in the top seven feet of 
this tank can be delivered to locomotives by gravity, but 
the valves and piping on the two pumps that deliver oil 
to the storage tank are so arranged that they can be used 
: deliver oil to locomotives. Sand is dried in a steam 

ryer, 

Electric power used in the terminal is purchased from 
the Louisiana Power and Light Company, being deliv- 
ered at 6,500 volts and stepped down to 220 volts in 
transformers at the roundhouse. Flood lights on two 
towers illuminate the yard, one at the east end equipped 
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with three 1,000-watt lights and the other at the west 
end of the yard with two lights of the same power. The 
towers consist of pairs of 90-ft. creosoted poles set on 
concrete bases. 


Construction 


The site of the new terminal at Avondale was virtu- 
ally a swamp, having an average elevation of only about 
2% ft. above mean gulf level, and was overgrown with 
small timber. In addition to clearing, preparation of 
the site involved filling to an average depth of about 2% 
ft., and required the placing of about 100,000 cu. yd. of 
earth obtained by train haul from the batture between 
the levee and the river bank. Sub-drainage of the yard 
is afforded by a number of creosoted wood box culverts 
and drains, and several pipe drains made by perforating 
second-hand 10-in. wrought pipe with an oxy-acetylene 
torch. The grading was done by Gifford Hill & Co., 
Dallas, Tex. The track laying and surfacing were done 
under contract by the William A. Smith Construction 
Company of Houston, Tex., except that the grading con- 
tractor laid part of the passenger main track and one 
track through the yard that were used for unloading the 
fill material. The Pittman Construction Company of 
New Orleans constructed all the buildings. Railroad 
forces built all tanks and the water and fuel oil facilities. 

Train and engine movements at the West Bridge 
Junction crossing of the bridge tracks and the Texas & 
Pacific, and of the passenger main track and the line to 
Algiers, as well as through the turnouts into the yard are 
controlled by a 32-lever General Railway Signal Com- 
pany electric interlocking. Movements over the bridge 
between West Bridge Junction and East Bridge Junc- 
tion are controlled by automatic signaling with color 
light signals. 

The Avondale yard and contingent projects were 
planned and constructed under the direction of R. W. 
Barnes, chief engineer, Southern Pacific, Texas & Lou- 
isiana Lines. R. F. Wills, terminal engineer at New 
Orleans, was in direct charge of construction. 


New Haven Files 


Reorganization Plan 
(Continued from page 943) 


or Old Colony are to be surrendered without any distribution 
thereon. 

Giving effect to the foregoing distribution of reorganization 
securities, the funded debt and capitalization of the reorganized 
corporation, including reorganization securities issued in dis- 


charge of accrued interest to June 1, 1937, will be as follows: 


Funvep Dest 


Fixed Contingent 

Principal Interest Interest 

Bawipmient “Trust cesses $13,084,000 ie | errr 
Underlying Bonds ........... 36,258,000 eo (ns 
Fixed Interest Bonds ......... 147,100,800 5,884,032 cee 
Ce ee ae QT AI4.200 8 «ss neevaves 3639 


$243,857,000 $7,872,172 


CapitaL Stock 


No. of Par Maximum 

Shares Value Dividends 
First Preferred Stock ........ 459,504 $45,950,400 $2,297,520 
Second Preferred Stock ...... 434,278 43,427,800 = svevsccr 
No par common stock ........ 3, es 

2,075,933 


Based on studies which have been made, it is estimated that 
the annual income available for fixed charges of the reorganized 
corporation in the near future will approximate $14,000,000, as 
against $12,227,467 in 1936. Of the $14,000,000, approximately 
$12,000,000 will be available for payment of fixed interest of 
$7,872,172 as shown above. 
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New Books... 


History of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, by Walter F. 
McCaleb. 273 pages. 8 in. by 5% in. Bound in cloth. Pub- 
lished by Albery & Charles Boni, New York. Price, $2.50. 


Crystallizing his material about the life and character of Alex- 
ander F. Whitney, president of the brotherhood, Mr. McCaleb 
presents to the reading public a popular work on the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. This is no routine job of chronolog- 
ical recording of events, but an impassioned glorifiéation of labor 
organization, its leaders, and its aims. Indeed, it is just on this 
score that the reader might feel disappointed. His interest in 
the narrative will never flag, but he will not find the facts that 
the title of the work leads him to expect. The formative and 
hence critical years of the brotherhood are treated only as back- 
ground for the career of Mr. Whitney. It is only the decades 
of the 1920’s and 1930’s that receive full treatment. 


The book is undoubtedly biased. Mr. McCaleb’s feelings, ex- 
pressed in colorful adjectives such as “dastardly” and “brutal,” 
are not what one has a right to expect in an historical work. 
His arguments for government ownership, expressed in his nar- 
rative of that movement under the Plumb Plan and the earnest 
nurturing of Warren J. Stone of the engineers, ring false at 
times, especially when he lauds the war-time excursion by the 
government into the railroad business with such a panegyric as: 
“Now, indeed, Uncle Sam, the benevolent, began to pay regular 
dividends, to restore road-beds, to replace rolling stock and to 
build bridges and new locomotives, making things ready against 
the day when the rehabilitated railroads would be obligingly 
turned back to the railroad bankers. .. .” 

However, for a description of the fights for the eight-hour 
day, the six-hour day, and pensions, complete with abstracts of 
talks and writings from the labor viewpoint, and a really ab- 
sorbing biography of Mr. Whitney, this book deserves space on 
the library shelves of railroaders. 


The Locomotive, by Raymond Loewy. 10 in. by 7% in. Bound 
in cloth. Published by the Studio Publications, Inc., New York. 
Price $2.50. 


As the latest of a series of photographic collections known as 
“The New Vision,” Mr. Loewy’s work exhibits the locomotive 
as the masterpiece of the work of modern industrial design. 
Composed entirely of excellent photographs, supplemented by 
short, pithy criticisms, the collection covers the latest develop- 
ments in streamlining and “face-lifting” of rail motive power and 
the evolution of such locomotive appurtenances as smokestack, 
headlight, reciprocating parts, etc. The selection is international 
in scope; the motive power of America, Austria, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Norway, Soviet Rus- 
sia, and the Far East is presented. 


The author, who was himself consulting designer in the con- 
struction of the Pennsylvania’s steam streamliner No. 3768 and 
the streamlined electric units now in New York-Washington 
service, deserves commendation for the consistency of his criti- 
cisms in insisting upon the preservation of the “steam locomo- 
tive feel” and his impatience with strange paint jobs and com- 
plicating gadgets. He has, moreover, not allowed consideration 
of art to submerge completely old-fashioned, common-sense rail- 
roading, for he devotes a number of pages to picturization of 
track work and signaling activities which, he asserts, make the 
higher speeds of the newer designs of locomotives possible. A 
typical caption runs as follows: “An early streamliner. Already 
slightly obsolete front-end treatment, but undoubtedly the pioneer 
in the field. As in all American trains, careful attention has been 
given to collision possibilities.” This work ought to add strength 
to the modern movement toward providing motive power which 
is attractive to the eye as well as efficient in service. 
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Odds and Ends... 


Railroading Premier 


The recent appointment of Arthur Baldwin as director of the 
Great Western of England brings to mind the fact that Eng- 
jand’s prime minister, Stanley Baldwin, world famous for his 
recent encounter with ex-King Edward, was also a railroader 
and of a railroad family. Alfred Baldwin, the prime minister’s 
father, was elected to the board of the Great Western in Janu- 
ary, 1901, and became chairman of the company in 1905. The 
prime minister himself served as a director from 1908 to 1917, 
and now comes his son, Arthur, to represent the third generation 
of Baldwins on the board. 


Appreciation 


Fritz Lehmberg, manager of the Hills Co-operative Creamery 
Company, of Hills, Minn., ships over a million pounds of butter 
yearly. Every pound goes by rail, despite the fact that, on some 
of the traffic, a sizeable differential could be obtained by routing 
it via boat for part of the journey. Recently, Mr. Lehmbere de- 
cided to reverse the usual proceeding by inviting all of the 16 
railway traffic solicitors who call on him to dinner at his house. 
The unique place cards contained the following statement: 

Railroads are the arteries to the whole distributing system of 
the American way of moving perishable and other freight. With- 
out them perishable food stuff cannot be distributed successfully, 
especially when we consider long distance hauls. 

I realize well enough that without the railroads it would be im- 
possible to transport our butter to our distant markets, and the 
success of our creamery would not be possible. You men here 
today that represent the different railroads and refrigerator sery- 
ice over which we send our butter were responsible in moving 
over one million pounds of our butter to market, which you have 
done in a most efficient manner. I also realize that I would like 
to give you more of our business, but we have tried to divide 
it as near equal amongst you as we could. 


Part of the Exhibit of 100 Model Locomotives, Held in the Union Sta- 
tion, Chicago, Under the Auspices of the Milwaukee Boosters “lub. 
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Roads Fight Ban 
on Wharfage Fees 


Philadelphia carriers continue 
pier charges while city 
seeks injunction 


While the question of jurisdiction is in 
argument in state public utility commission 
hearings and in the court of common pleas, 
the three railroads serving the Port of 
Philadelphia, Pa., namely the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Reading, and the Pennsylvania, 
are continuing to assess shippers a top 
wharfage charge of 50 cents per ton on 
freight, not destined to or from railroad 
cars, that passes over their respective 
piers. Shippers and importers, meanwhile, 
are seeking to restrain the collection of 
these charges. 

In December, 1936, the three roads filed 
tariffs with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Public Service Commission 
of Pennsylvania, providing for the assess- 
ment of the top wharfage charge. Pro- 
tests were filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Public Service 
Commission of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and the Director of 
Wharves, Docks and Ferries of the City 
of Philadelphia. When the matter was 
considered by the suspension board of the 
I. C. C, the railroads took the position 
that the commission had no jurisdiction 
over the top wharfage charge since the 
traffic on which the charge was to be as- 
sessed did not move in railroad service; 
whereupon the commission permitted the 
carriers to withdraw theif tariffs. The Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Pennsylvania 
then suspended the tariffs on file with it 
and set the matter for oral argument on 
the question of its jurisdiction. At the 
oral argument, the railroads and Phila- 
delphia Piers, Inc., took the position that 
the state commission has no jurisdiction 
over the charges because top wharfage was 
a matter which could be regulated solely 
y Congress, and further, that while under 
the Shipping Act of 1916, Congress had 
dealt with top wharfage, the United States 
Maritime Commission also lacks jurisdic- 
tion over the charges assessed by the rail- 
roads, 

In the meantime, the Director of 

harves, Docks and Ferries of the city of 
Philadelphia had fixed the matter for 
another hearing, during which the rail- 
Toads denied that the director had any 
Jurisdiction over the top wharfage charges. 

n February 1, the director decided in 
favor of complainants in the case. In 


view of the proceeding pending before the 
Public Service Commission, the railroads 
took no action concerning this decision. 

By report and order dated March 9, the 
Public Service Commission ruled that it 
had no jurisdiction over the top wharfage 
charges and discontinued the suspension 
proceeding. Upon petition of the carriers, 
it subsequently permitted the tariffs to 
be withdrawn on short notice. The rail- 
roads thereupon filed a bill in equity with 
the Common Pleas Court seeking to re- 
strain the Director of Wharves, Docks 
and Ferries from enforcing his decision 
and from interfering with the collection of 
the top wharfage charges. By a decision 
of May 5, the court held that jurisdiction 
over the top wharfage charges is vested 
in the Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- 
mission (which body succeeded the Public 
Service Commission in April, 1937), and 
restrained the director from interfering 
with the collection of the charges. In view 
of the above decision and order, the rail- 
roads and Philadelphia Piers, Inc., resumed 
collection of the top wharfage charges as 
before. 

Since that date, the Director of Wharves, 
Docks and Ferries of Philadelphia has 
carried an appeal to the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania. Complaints have also 
been filed by various individuals and con- 
cerns with the United States Maritime 
Commission and the Pennsylvania Pub- 
lic Utility Commission. The latter body, 
by order dated May 10, 1937, and served 
on the railroads on May 21, revoked the 
report and order of the Public Service 
Commission, and listed the matter for 
reargument on the question of jurisdic- 
tion, at Harrisburg, Pa., on June 28. 

A Philadelphia importer has filed a bill 
in equity with the Common Pleas Court 
seeking to restrain the railroads and Phila- 
delphia Piers, Inc., from assessing the top 
wharfage charge until such time as they 
have filed tariffs with the Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Commission and the latter 
body has approved the wharfage charges. 
Oral argument on the question of pre- 
liminary injunction was heard on June 1. 


Telegrams for Travelers 


A new service feature for railroad trav- 
elers using the Chicago Union Station is 
a telegram announcement board on which 
are placed the names of all persons who 
have telegrams awaiting them. The names 
are displayed in large letters on the an- 
nouncement board, which is an addition to 
the information booth equipment. It is 
visible from practically any part of the 
station concourse and is within a short dis- 
tance of the telegraph office where replies 
to the telegrams may be quickly filed. 
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Retirement Bill 
Report Expected 


R. V. Fletcher urges action in 
time to make new law 
effective July 1 


Committee consideration of the Wagner- 
Crosser railroad retirement bill had early 
this week progressed to the point where it 
was anticipated that the measure would be 
before Congress by the end of the week. 
The House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, completing public hear- 
ings on May 21, has since considered the 
bill and proposed amendments in executive 
sessions, and was expected to have it in 
shape for reporting on Thursday or Fri- 
day. Meanwhile the sub-committee of the 
Senate interstate commerce committee 
which has the bill under consideration has 
completed its hearings. 

Appearing before the latter on June 1, 
Judge R. V. Fletcher, vice president and 
general counsel of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, said that it is “highly im- 
portant” that the bill be enacted to become 
effective by July 1. Such a date was con- 
templated when the measure was framed, 
Judge Fletcher continued, adding that 
“many features will be thrown badly out 
of kelter” if there is delay beyond that 
time. Judge Fletcher’s testimony before 
the Senate sub-committee followed that of 
Charles M. Hay, counsel for the committee 
of the Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion which negotiated the pension agree- 
ment with the management committee. 

Mr. Hay introduced an exhibit which 
set up in parallel columns various major 
features of the present retirement act and 
of the proposed bill. These he explained 
in considerable detail, and also offered an 
amendment designed to meet the objections 
of senators and representatives to that 
provision of the bill which would permit 
the Railroad Retirement Board to recruit 
its force without reference to requirements 
of the civil service laws. It had been the 
expressed hope of Chairman George M. 
Harrison of the Railway Labor Executives 
Association in this connection that fur- 
loughed railway men would obtain jobs 
with the board. Various representatives 
and senators had advised, however, that the 
bill as written would defeat this purpose 
by leaving the door open to political ap- 
pointments. Thus the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Hay would have the effect 
of placing the Board’s employees under 
civil service while giving a preference to 

(Continued on page 958) 
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$193,982,091 Net 
for Four Months 


2.89 per cent return compares 
with $145,936,803 or 
2.18 per cent in 1936 


Class I railroads of the United States 
in the first four months of 1937 had a net 
railway operating income of $193,982,091 
which was at the annual rate of return of 
2.89 per cent on their property investment, 
according to the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
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was $134,459,050 or 4.18 per cent. Gross 
in the Eastern district for the four months 
totaled $708,852,527, an increase of 12.1 
per cent compared with 1936, but a de- 
crease of 20.2 per cent compared with 
1930. Operating expenses totaled $503,- 
021,356, an increase of 8.1 per cent above 
the same period in 1936, but a decrease of 
26 per cent under 1930. 

In the Eastern district the April net 
railway operating income was $31,694,817 
compared with $29,786,312 in April, 1936, 
and $37,110,656 in April, 1930. 

Class I roads in the Southern district 
reported for the four months a net rail- 
way operating income of $30,472,437, at 








CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of April 


en EE, GONE 6 ok es csc civsctececuwns 


Total operating expenses ........ 
Taxes 


Net railway operating income .......-..... -..-- : 
Operating ratio—per cent see esesescccecercreens 
Rate of return on property investment—per cent .... 


..  $351,573,368 


1937 1936 1930 
$313,366,439 $445,523,063 


262,018,966 235,040,412 344,194,247 


Four Months Ended April 30 


i ee er eee 


Total operating expenses .. os 
I ase aa ae ee ean ie oe 

Net railway operating income ..... 
Operating ratio—per cent 


ate of return on property investment—per cent .... 


30,734,480 25,796,690 29,495,407 
47,807,447 41,493,455 60,882,332 
x 74.53 75.00 77.26 
2.80 2.43 3.61 

1937 1936 1930 


-- $1,382,997,566 $1,221,113,269 $1,761,623,106 


1,026,101,346 939,203,524  1,370,341,285 
119,652,292 94,557,412 116,253,004 
193,982,091 145,936,803 233,942,444 

ss 74.19 76.91 77.79 
2.89 2.18 3.51 








nomics, Association of American Railroads. 
In the first four months of 1936, their 
net railway operating income was $145,- 
936,803 or 2.18 per cent, and in 1930 it was 
$233,942,444 or 3.51 per cent. 

Gross operating revenues for the four 
months totaled $1,382,997,566 compared 
with $1,221,113,269 for the same period in 
1936, and $1,761,623,106 in 1930, an in- 
crease of 13.3 per cent above 1936, but 
21.5 per cent below 1930. Operating ex- 
penses for the first four months totaled 
$1,026,101,346, 9.3 per cent above 1936's 
$939,203,524 but 25.1 per cent below 1930's 
$1,370,341,285. 

Class I roads in this year’s first four 
months paid $119,652,292 in taxes com- 
pared with $94,557,412 in the same period 
in 1936, and $116,253,004 in 1930. For 
April alone, the tax bill amounted to $30,- 
734,480 an increase of $4,937,790 or 19.1 
per cent above April, 1936. Twenty Class 
I roads failed to earn expenses and taxes 
in the first four months of 1937, of which 
six were in the Eastern district, one in the 
Southern district, and thirteen in the West- 
ern district. 

For April alone the net railway operat- 
ing income was $47,807,447, at the annual 
rate of return of 2.8 per cent; in April, 
1936, it was $41,493,455 or 2.43 per cent, 
while in April, 1930, it was $60,882,332 or 
3.61 per cent. 

Gross operating revenues for April 
amounted to $351,573,368 compared with 
$313,366,439 in April, 1936, and $445,523,- 
063 in April, 1930. Operating expenses 
totaled $262,018,966 compared with $235,- 
040,412 in the same month in 1936, and 
$344,194,247 in 1930. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district 
for the four months had a net railway 
operating income of $125,209,794, at the 
rate of 3.76 per cent; for the same 
period in 1936 their net was $100,- 
974,048 or 3.05 per cent while in 1930 it 





the rate of 2.75 per cent; for the same 
period in 1936, their net was $22,671,578, 
or 2.04 per cent, and in 1930 it was $32,- 
884,884, or 2:83 per cent. Gross operating 
revenues in the Southern district for the 
first four months amounted to $183,599,- 
881 an increase of 13.4 per cent compared 
with the same period in 1936, but a de- 
crease of 22.5 per cent under the same 
period in 1930. Operating expenses to- 
taled $132,577,321, an increase of 7.9 per 
cent above last year, but a decrease of 
28.2 per cent under 1930. 

The April net in the Southern district 
was $7,480,096 compared with $5,504,658 in 
April, 1936, and $7,970,597 in April, 1930. 

In the Western district the net railway 
operating income for the first four months 
was $38,299,860 at the rate of 1.68 per 
cent; for the same four months in 1936, it 
was $22,291,177, or 0.98 per cent, and in 
1930 it was $66,598,510 or 2.92 per cent. 
Gross in the Western district for the four 
months’ period amounted to $490,545,158, 
an increase of 15 per cent above the same 
period in 1936, but a decrease of 23 per 
cent under the same period in 1930. Oper- 
ating expenses totaled $390,502,669, an in- 
crease of 11.3 per cent compared with the 
same period in 1936, but a decrease of 22.8 
per cent under the same period in 1930. 

For April alone, the roads in the West- 
ern district reported a net railway operat- 
ing income of $8,632,534 compared with 
$6,202,485 in April, 1936, and $15,801,079 
in April, 1930. 


Southern Pacific Testing Mitered 
Rail Ends 


Mitered rail ends are being tested by 
the Southern Pacific in a two-mile stretch 
of track between Neviska, Ariz., and Avra, 
on the main line of its Sunset Route, to 
determine the possibility of reducing noise 
and rail end wear. 
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Probers Look Into 
C.G.W. Financing 


Senator Wheeler's commitiee 
begins investigation of 
Bremo Corporation 


Senator Wheeler’s subcommittee inves- 
tigating the financing of railroads and rail- 
road holding companies resumed hearings 
on June 2 with the committee investigators 
questioning Patrick H. Joyce, former pres- 
ident and now co-trustee of the Chicago 
Great Western in reorganization under the 
Bankruptcy Act. Senator Truman pre- 
sided at the hearing in the absence of 
Senator Wheeler, who was out of town. 
Mr. Joyce was questioned briefly regard- 
ing his former activities. He testified that 
he was formerly president of the Illinois 
Steel Car and Mfg. Co. and later presi- 
dent of the Standard Steel Car Co. From 
the latter position he became a director 
and president of the Chicago Great West- 
ern. Mr. Joyce described the territory 
covered by the road and the type of traffic 
handled, saying that the largest tonnage 
was petroleum. 

Another witness at the hearing was 
Richard O’Hara, former manager of trans- 
portation for Swift & Co. and at present 
president of the International Rail-Weld 
Corporation, who told the committee that 
the reason that he and his associates 
bought into the Chicago Great Western 
was that he felt that the road was mis- 
managed and that it had great potentiali- 
ties if the management was changed. He 
severely criticized S. M. Felton, who was 
the former president of the road, and said 
that Mr. Felton drove more traffic away 
from the road than the traffic solicitation 
department could get. Questioned as to 
whether or not either he or his associates 
had ever had any actual railroad experi- 
ence, Mr. O’Hara asserted that many traf- 
fic managers are better qualified to man- 
age railroads than are many of the present 
managers. 

Later it was developed that the Bremo 
Corporation was formed to give the mem- 
bers of Mr. Joyce’s syndicate evidence of 
ownership of Chicago Great Western 
stock and also to limit liability in case of 
loss of any kind. Mr. Joyce agreed that 
the Chicago Great Western had not paid 
any dividends on preferred since 1919. 

Senator Truman interrupted the hear- 
ings to say that he did not feel that rail- 
road control should be obtained on margin. 
The committee investigators had been try- 
ing to show that Mr. Joyce and the syndi- 
cate had bought control of the road 
through a margin account at Paine, Web- 
ber & Co., brokers of New York City. 
Mr. Joyce and Mr. O’Hara vehemently 
denied that this was so, and contended that 
they had put up large amounts of cash to 
purchase the stock. 


C. & O. Station Burns 


The Chesapeake & Ohio’s freight station 
at Lexington, Ky., was destroyed by fire 
on May 25, according to press reports. The 
damage was estimated to be $200,000. 
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The “Iron Horse” 
a Heavy Drinker 


Railroads use 600 billion gal. 
of water annually for steam 
and other purposes 


Approximately 600 billion gallons of 
water are required annually to quench the 
thirst of the “Iron Horse” and for other 
purposes in connection with the operation 
of the railroad systems of this country, 
according to the Association of American 
Railroads. 

This quantity of water, the A. A. R. 
statement says, would be sufficient to fill a 
channel one hundred yards wide and nine 
feet deep, extending from New York to 
San Francisco, Calif., and return. If spread 
over the ground to a depth of one foot and 
frozen, it would provide a skating rink 
nearly 54 miles square. It would meet the 
needs of the inhabitants of New York City 
for two years, or a city the size of Wash- 
ington, D. C., for seventeen years. In vol- 
ume and weight, the quantity of water used 
by the railroads each year is greater than 
all other materials combined. 

In order to provide the kind of water 
necessary to meet their needs, the railroads 
spend approximately $50,000,000 each year. 
The cost of replacing their 18,000 existing 
water stations would be in excess of $400,- 
000,000. 

More than one-half of the water required 
is used for steam purposes. By the chemi- 
cal treatment of this water to remove harm- 
ful ingredients which cause rust and scale 
to form on the inside of locomotive boilers, 
the railroads “have brought about increased 
safety and efficiency in operation as well 
as a saving of millions of dollars an- 
nually.” 

The railroads are now participating in 
a series of scientific studies to determine 
what further improvements can be made 
in their water supply. Some of these 
studies are being made at the Experimental 
Station of the United States Bureau of 
Mines at New Brunswick, N. J., while 
others are under way at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, at the University of Michigan and 
on many of the railroads. 

Chemical treatment of water began on the 
railroads of this country about 1891. The 
statement points out that since that time, 
through scientific research, improved meth- 
ods of counteracting the effects of the 
various harmful ingredients to be found 
In water have been developed. By im- 
Proving the quality of water used for steam 
Purposes, along with the many improve- 
ments that have been made in locomotive 
construction, locomotive efficiency has been 
greatly increased. Not only has it re- 
sulted in the increased conservation of fuel, 
but the life of locomotive fire boxes and 
flues has been doubled, and in many in- 
stances trebled, while the number of miles 
between engine failures due to boiler con- 
ditions is now more than five times as 
great as it was eight years ago. In the 
latter connection there is cited a report 
recently made by one large road which 
operates under typical conditions existing 
today. The report shows that in 1935 the 
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road had no engine failure in more than 
25,000,000 engine-miles, and that there had 
been only one engine failure caused by 
water quality in 80,000,000 miles in the 
past four years. Similar results have been 
reported by other railroads. 

The statement also tells how the rail- 
roads, by increasing the space available for 
water in locomotive tenders, have been able 
to reduce the number of stops as well as 
the number of water stations required. 


Shafer Resigns as Rate Expert of 
Illinois Commission 

George H. Shafer, chief transportation 
rate expert for the Illinois Commerce 
Commission since 1930, has resigned ef- 
fective July 1, to become general traffic 
manager of the Weyerhauser Lumber 
Company, in which capacity he will be lo- 
cated at St. Paul, Minn. 
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Results for March 


Bring Net Income 


Produce $14,135,752 balance 
after fixed charges for 


first quarter 


Class I railways for the first three 
months of this year reported a net income, 
after fixed charges and other deductions, 
of $14,135,752 as compared with a net 
deficit of $27,575,501 for the first quarter 
of 1936, according to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s monthly compilation 
of selected income and balance sheet items, 
It was March’s net of $24,460,676 which 
brought the quarter’s favorable results, 
since the net deficit at the end of Febru- 
ary stood at $10,324,925. In March of last 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 


Compiled from 136 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 142 Steam Railways 
TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For the month of March 
1937 1936 


For the three months of 
1 




















Income Items 1937 936 
$69,379,328 $35,152,477 1. Net railway operating income ..... $146,174,643 $104,443,349 
10,054,911 12,033,251 ee err pense 31,939,307 34,112,951 
79,434,239 47,185,728 3. TGtal ICOM o.oo 6 ss eeanin'e vs 178,113,950 138,556,300 
1,852,426 1,479,491 4. Miscellaneous deductions from income 5,450,533 .4,567,7 56 
77,581,813 45,706,237 5. | Income available for fixed charges 172,663,417 133,988,544 
6. Fixed charges: a ’ 
11,301,138 11,151,320 6-01. Rent for leased roads ..... 32,745,175 33,097,030 
40,575,865 41,546,916 6-02. Interest deductions ....... 121,973,345 124,781,224 
236,803 220,816 6-03. Other deductions ......... 702,150 _ 656,296 
52,113,806 52,919,052 6-04. Total fixed charges 155,420,670 158,534,550 
25,468,007 *7,212,815 7. _Income after fixed charges ...... 17,242,747 *24,546,006 
1,007,331 999,831 8. Contingent charges ........... on 3,106,995 3,029,495 
24,460,676 *8,212,646 9, ae eee 14,135,752 *27,575,501 
16,286,886 16,220,723 10. Depreciation (Way and_ structures ee. a 
ONG TGUinMOhE) ....ccccceccevece 48,595,745 48,384,843 
4,027,357 1,522,338 11. Federal income taxes ............ 9,254,399 4,977,797 
12. Dividend appropriations: 
1,452,393 2,482,588 2-01. On common stock ....... 18,723,381 19,091,914 
744,237 419,325 12-02. On preferred stock ...... 4,009,648 4,026,917 
Balance at end of March 
Selected Asset Items 1937 1936 
13. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated coe — 
companies (Total, Account. 707) c.o0iccscvaccseeewesoesuigees $687 ,622,994 $695,722,091 
I FIN aha tae arts cal a echt: elavataein omen! tas ae doers eve) ieee eee bie. es tle rei 501,298,998 445,817,442 
15. Demand loans and deposits ...... ...... acai chancetat caters ih 8,651,743 4,691,223 
16. Time drafts and deposits ........... Pilracend ss ae eee ny Cer 42,940,265 
Ce ere ee Peace whe Nan ate stolere aieirate 205,233,037 
SU SU I a sc iano ewan he areal sin nlary eine eee 11,861,654 
19, Traffic and car-service balances receivable .................+.. 73,286,273 
20. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors ........ . 56,007,922 
21. Miscellaneous accounts receivable ........c0scccwsessssicescecce 146,845,349 
Be RE GENTE I 5555 oo ese re Sie hie S cseeiin si mse 0.8909 sae 361,450,338 
23. Interest and dividends receivable: ...«....:6.c050 ccs eeeveciees 22,963,121 
BE. DOE TOUTE hse oic-c eda seeesienes Sm ex Spal he eee ack 1,788,517 
Sa, Te ENS I aig ies Seb aia wees secteiare canna 4a 90s wlerore wed WIS 6,580,478 
26. Total current assets: Gtems 14 to 25) o.....6cccdiesceees $1,438,907,695 $1,197,732,090 
Selected Liability Items 
27. Funded debt maturing within 6 months= ....................4. $202,315,189 $328,027,782 
ee eens Ue RUN MN cans cn aire sao so sss sew vo wichr ns rts eB 9s erwin te 211,168,510 
29. Traffic and car-service balances payable ................... 89,753,881 
30. Audited accounts and wages payable 2.0.06... ccccseseesenvecus 257,755,322 
31, Miscellaneous AcCOURts PAYEE .o<.6sicscesic ewes cece stoenanse 124,079,382 
a. ME RENNIE, TAIN ooo ecco cei sto ori de dco sacecace-s'e wenauechcaie aceseare cee 580,032,331 
25... TURN, MINIT, SURE 5-0-0 ic cine x arewessve gnc d pews da eenews 12,924,530 
BE, Ree, RE INN a5 san x59: ores sl nis Wisin ae rave Sree eiacareie 487,438,388 
$5. URIMAtUTed GUVIGENUE GOCIATED  <...o..0:5.5:6:0:0 00.000 60s s-eses eae 1,818,835 
Sih, RMEEMEDEE “TENUOUS. GCI coo iaidig oe si5iare we pcreisinade biel eee ere 101,979,823 105,585,884 
it CEE,“ UMEUN WINNIE oo cgsscionsze ww seelvin b's ORE AreeN ee 30,231,118 31,166,998 
Ss AE: RENEE TERETE: 65 ha) ocles Srcierenalosctblacganeames 4aceeieaned 26,714,862 26,647,292 
39. Total current liabilities (items 28 to 38) ............... $1,923,896,982  $1,733,699,003 
40. Tax liability (Account 771): 
en le ic IIE SN nna aivigseiend “Srerweckicioeareiaoe $120,516,149 $44,871,78 
40-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes ................. 131,824,428 134,218,138 
{~ The net income as reported includes charges of $3,291,834 for March, 1937, and $9,490,055 for 
the three months of 1937, $1,451,574 for March, 1936, and $4,293,923 for the three months of 1936 
on account of accruals for excise taxes levied under the Social Security Act of 1935; also $4,816,181 
for March, 1937, and $13,543,546 for the three months of 1937, $3,864,104 for March, 1936, and 


$4,014,832 for the three months of 1936 under the requirements of an Act approved August 29, 1935, 
levying an excise tax upon carriers and an income tax upon their employees, and for other purposes. 


(Public No. 400, 74th Congress.) 


$ Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other 
than that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of month 


of report. 


§ Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 


* Deficit or other reverse items. 
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NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS WITH ANNUAL OPERATING REVENUES 
ABOVE $25,000,000 


Name of railway 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. System§... 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

Boston & Maine R. R. 

Central of Georgia Ry.7 

Central R. R. of New Jersey 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry.t 

Chicago & North Western Ry.t 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
Chicago Great Western R. R. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R.t 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.t 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 
Delaware & Hudson R. R. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R.t 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 

Erie R. R. (including Chicago & Erie R. R.) 
Grand Trunk Western R. R. 

Great Northern Ry. 

Illinois Central R. R. 

LL OS a See ee ere ene 
eS So See eer ere ee 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. ..............-. 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 

Missouri Pacific R. R.t 

New York Central R. R.{ 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis’ R. R. ...... 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.t... 
ee eh eee 
Northern Pacific Ry. 

Pennsylvania R. R. 

Pere Marquette Ry. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. .............. 
Reading Co. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.t 

St. Louis Southwestern Linest 

Seaboard Air Line Ry.+ 

Southern 4 

Southern Pacific Transportation System|| 
Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Union Pacific R. R. 

Wabash R 

Yazoo & 


+ Report of receiver or receivers. 
} Report of trustee or trustees. 


Net income after deprec. 
- = 


Net income before deprec. 
= * 





8,366,450 


4,650,934 
1,182,611 


1,083,458 


\ 
“For the three months of ” ‘For the three months of 
1937 1936 93 


1936 


$26,285 . * $338,037 


1,047,073 
2,717,604 


29,419 
495,703 
327,384 
675,597 


** * * 


* 


11,383,374 
250,624 * 99,423 
* 3,410,247 * 3,498,849 
2,380,353 2,082,248 
249,840 * 657,433 
2,452,806 * 2,990,726 
2,295,176 * 3,432,983 
* 


102,275 


* 


949,230 869,552 
196,067 222,685 
536,574 16,780 
1,043,039 * 792,504 
767,003 538,185 
1,587,467 802,801 
258,547 494,346 
2,796,786 * 3,197,341 
543.217 1,038,875 
449,202 115,589 
724,155 220,695 
2,702,308 2,551,776 
1,606,159 

564,262 

1,996,584 

3,004,636 

862,415 

1,657,705 


** * * ** * * * ** Ke KE * 


*~ 


* 


* 1,054,876 
11,227,136 
1,224,688 
1,429,907 
2,826,570 
1,260,504 
68,054 
157,966 
2,294,848 
2,777,528 
787,239 
2,736,878 
415,554 
199,092 


494,839 


115,138 


78,113 257,312 130,499 


§ Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., and Panhandle & 


Santa Fe = 


{| Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central R. R. 


|| Includes Southern Pacific Company and Texas & 


< New Orleans R. R. The operation of all 


separately operated solely controlled affiliated companies, resulted in a net deficit of $749,425 for 
three months of 1937 and $1,024,726 for three months of 1936. These figures are not reflected in 


this statement. 
* Deficit. 








year a net deficit of $8,212,646 was reported. 

Eighty-nine roads reported a net income 
in March, while 44 reported deficits; for 
the three-months period 71 reported net 
income aid 62 net deficits. The commis- 
sion’s statements, including that showing 
the net income of roads having annual 
operating revenues above $25,000,000, are 
given in the accompanying tables. 


Would Abolish R. F. C. 


Senator Byrd of Virginia has introduced 
in the Senate a bill (S. 2529) to abolish the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
transfer its functions to the Department of 
the Treasury. 


Williams Made Rate Expert of 
Mississippi Commission 


J. W. Williams, district supervisor of 
the Bureau of Motor Carriers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has been ap- 
pointed rate expert of the Mississippi Rail- 
road Commission, effective June 1, suc- 
ceeding M. C. Moore, who has resigned 
because of ill health, after 23 years of 
service with the commission. 


Long Island Hero Honored 


Walter J. Scharf, fireman on the Long 
Island was presented with a heroic service 


medal on June 2 for saving the life of a 
trespasser the early part of this year. 
The presentation was made by M. W. 
Clement, president of the Pennsylvania and 
Long Island, following the monthly meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the latter 
road in Pennsylvania Station, New York. 


Club Meeting 


The Railway Club of Toronto, Ont., will 
hold its annual summer outing and dinner 
at the Royal Connaught Hotel, Hamilton, 
Ont., on June 5. The program includes 
a golf tournament at the Dundas Valley 
Golf and Country Club and a trip through 
the plants of the Dominion Foundries & 
Steel, Ltd. The guest speaker at the din- 
ner will be the Hon. Mitchel F. Hepburn, 
Prime Minister of Ontario. 


Hearing on Consolidation of Six 
Roads Postponed 


Hearing of testimony in the proposed 
consolidation of the Illinois Terminal Rail- 
road, the Illinois Traction Company, the 
St. Louis, Troy & Eastern, the Alton & 
Eastern, the St. Louis & Illinois Belt and 
the Alton Terminal Railway has been post- 
poned until June 23 by the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission upon request of the 
companies involved. The _ consolidated 


June 5, 1937 


corporation also wishes to acquire prop- 
erties of the St. Louis Electric Terminal] 
Railway and the McKinley Bridge over 
the Mississippi river now owned by the 
Illinois Power & Light Corporation. The 
consolidation actually is a reorganization 
project, as the stock of these companies is 
held in common interest by stockholilers, 
A refinancing is also proposed. 


Advisory Board Meetings 


The forty-eighth regular meeting of the 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers Board 
will be held at Wichita, Kan., on June 9, 
The program provides for a special dis- 
cussion of pertinent factors relating to the 
season’s wheat crop and a joint luncheon 
with the Southern Kansas Millers Club, 
the Wichita Board of Trade, the Wichita 
Chamber of Commerce and the Wichita 
Traffic Club, at which Carl R. Gray, presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific, will be the 
principal speaker. 

The Central Western Board will meet 
on June 19, at Glenwood Springs, Colo. 


Trucking Zones of New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed until July 1 the effective 
dates of its orders prescribing boundaries 
of commercial zones for New York, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, Mo., wherein motor 
vehicle operations will be exempt from 
regulatory provisions of the motor carrier 
act, other than those relating to maximum 
hours of service of employees and safety 
of operation or standards of equipment. 
This is the second successive postponement 
of a month which has been granted in 
these cases. 


Stamp Speaks at N. Y. Office 
of British Railways 


In celebration of the opening of the new 
offices of the Associated British and Irish 
Railways at 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, there was held a luncheon and re- 
ception at the Hotel Gotham, New York, 
on May 25. Sir Josiah Stamp, president 
of the associated railways and of the Lon- 
don, Midland & Scottish (Great Britain), 
addressed the gathering on recent activities 
of British railways and, specifically, 
pointed out that the British railways had 
a total capitalization of five billion dollars, 
or one-sixteenth of the national wealth of 
Great Britain. As announced previously, 
the new offices of the Associated British 
and Irish railways will be in charge of C. 
M. Turner, acting general traffic manager. 


British Railroaders Receive 
Coronation Honors 


Among the recipients of royal honors at 
the recent British coronation were several 
distinguished railway officers. The Right 
Hon. Sir R. S. Horne, K.C., M.P., chair- 
man of the board of the Great Western, 
was made a viscount. Those granted the 
rank of Knights Batchelor were Henry 
Chapman, resident director and general 
manager of the Rhodesian Railways; V- 
E. D. Jarrad, agent for the Bengal-Nagpur 
(British India) ; Joshua Scholefield, KL, 
chairman of the Railway Assessment Au- 
thority; and M. V. Wood, senior vice- 
president of the London, Midland & Scot 
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tish. Sir T. G. Russell, chief commission- 
er of railways, India, became a Knight 
Commander of the Indian Empire. 


Railroaders Elected to Industrial 
Board Posts 


Several men engaged in the railroad and 
affiliated fields were elected to officerships 
in the National Industrial Conference 
Board at the 21st annual meeting last 
week, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. Those elected members of the 
board’s executive committee were: J. F. 
Deasy, vice-president, Pennsylvania; W. 
C. Dickerman, president, American Loco- 
motive Company; and J. F. Loree, vice- 
president, Delaware & Hudson. Those 
elected as councillors to the conference 
board were: E. G. Grace, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company; L. F. Loree, 
president of the Delaware & Hudson; and 
G. M. Verity, chairman of the American 
Rolling Mill Company. 


Hiawatha Completes Two Years of 
Service 


“A financial success at the tender age of 
two” is the expression used by the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific in 
calling attention to the completion of two 
years of service by the Hiawatha between 
Chicago and the Twin Cities on May 29. 
During this period the train carried more 
than 550,000 paying passengers, and its 
gross revenues exceeded $2,600,000. Dur- 
ing 1936, gross earnings of the Hiawatha, 
and overflow sections operated frequently, 
amounted to $3.62 a train-mile. Operating 
costs, including interest and depreciation, 
were $1.13 a train-mile, leaving net earn- 
ings of $2.49 a mile. However, a pro- 
portionate share of track expenses, taxes, 
solicitation and miscellaneous costs are not 
taken into consideration. 


“A Day on the Farm” Excursion 


“A Day on the Farm” excursion, which 
will afford city dwellers an opportunity 
to watch actual farm operations and take 
part in out-of-doors sports on a 1,500 
acre farm in southern Michigan, will be 
operated by the New York Central from 
Chicago to Vandalia, Mich., and return, 
on June 13. On this day, the operator of 
Elk Park Farm will carry on regular work 
for the benefit of spectators who have not 
seen such operations. In addition, there 
will be hay rides, horse shoe pitching, soft 
ball games and other entertainment, as 
well as an opportunity to inspect an elk 
herd and other live stock on the farm. 
Round trip tickets, costing less than two 
cents a mile, include a barbecue dinner 
served in the open and an evening lunch 
on the train. 


T. & P. Affiliate Authorized to 
Acquire Highway Rights 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has authorized the Texas & 
Pacific Motor Transport Company, high- 
way subsidiary of the Texas & Pacific, to 
acquire from W. A. Johnson and the Fort 
Worth Warehouse & Storage Company 
highway operating rights which will give 
the railroad affiliate a continuous route 
between Dallas, Texas, and Big Spring. 
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The authorization is on condition that it 
“shall not be construed to include the right 
of rendering service from, to, or inter- 
changing traffic at, any point other than 
a station on the Texas & Pacific; and shall 
be subject to such further limitations or 
restrictions as this commission may here- 
after find it necessary to impose in order 
to insure that the service shall be auxiliary 
or supplementary to the train service of 
said railway company and shall not unduly 
restrain competition.” 


Pick A.A.R. Contest Winners 


The competition held this year by the 
Purchases and Stores Division, A.A.R., 
for papers on purchasing and stores de- 
partment operations, resulted in the award- 
ing of honors equally to J. .O. Brophy, 
chief clerk, stores department, Canadian 
National, Port Mann, B. C., and Emmet 
J. Dennedy, stock clerk, division store- 
keeper, Baltimore & Ohio, Ivorydale, Ohio. 
Mr. Brophy’s paper was entitled “Con- 
structive Thinking,” while the subject of 
Mr. Dennedy’s paper was “The Supply 
Department and Public Relations.” These 
papers will be presented by their authors 
at the annual meeting of the division. In 
the same competition, honorable mention 
was awarded to Dana Phillips, clerk, pur- 
chasing department, Boston & Maine; 
Ralph K. Hess, stock book inspector, gen- 
eral storekeeper’s office, Pennsylvania; and 
A. S. Simpson, stockman, stores depart- 
ment, Canadian National. 


Burlington’s Chicago-Denver Traffic 
Increases 


An increase of 60 per cent in through 
passenger traffic between Chicago and 
Denver, Col., is reported by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy upon the first anni- 
versary of the inauguration of Zephyr 
service between these cities. The service 
was established on May 31, 1936, when the 
original Zephyr and the “Mark Twain,” 
three‘car trains, were placed in service on 
a fast schedule. On November 8 they were 
supplanted by 12-car Zephyrs. During the 
year of their service, Denver Zephyrs have 
carried 99,078 passengers, have accumu- 
lated a mileage of 748,089 and out of 730 
trips, wherein the average speed has been 
65 miles per hour, 667 have been com- 
pleted on time. Up to and including May 
30, all Burlington Zephyrs have accumu- 
lated a record of 2,775,092 in service train 
miles. They travel 5,903 miles per day, 
more than two million miles per year, 
through eight different states. 


Proposes Safety Appliance Act 
Amendments 


Representative Hill of Oklahoma has 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives a bill (H.R. 7337) to amend the 
federal safety appliance act so as to 
facilitate recovery in civil suits for in- 
juries sustained by railway employees. 

The bill would make railroads liable 
for damages to be recovered by civil 
action by any injured employee or his 
heirs when the injury resulted “in whole 
or in part” from any unit of rolling 
stock operated “contrary to the provi- 
sions of this act.” Under another pro- 
vision no employee injured or killed 
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could be held to have been guilty of 
contributory negligence; and any rule 
or contract exempting the carrier from 
liability would be void. Also the bill 
would make the jurisdiction of state and 


federal courts concurrent, stipulating 
that “no case arising under this act and 
brought in any state court of competent 
jurisdiction shall be removed to any 


court of the United States.” 


Davis of Stevens Institute A.S.M.E. 
Presidential Nominee 


Nominations for officers of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers for 
1938, as announced by the nominating com- 
mittee at Detroit. Mich., during the semi- 
annual meeting of the Society, May 17 to 
21, are the following: for president, H. N. 
Davis, president, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, N. J.; for vice-president, 
to serve one year, F. O. Hoagland, master 
mechanic, Pratt & Whitney Division, Niles 
Bement-Pond Co., Hartford, Conn.; for 
vice-presidents, to serve two years, B. M. 
Brigman, Dean, Speed Scientific School, 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky.; 
Harte Cooke, mechanical engineer, Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company, Diesel Engine 
Division, Auburn, N. Y.; W. H. McBryde, 
consulting engineer, San Francisco, Calif., 
and L. W. Wallace, director, equipment 
research, Association of American Rail- 
roads, Chicago; for managers, to serve 
three years, Carl Bausch, vice-president, 
Bausch & .Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.; S. B. Earle, dean, School o 


f Engi- 


neering, Clemson A. & M. College, Clem- 
son College, S. C., and F. H. Prouty 
Brothers Engineering Co., Denver, Colo. 


Motor Carriers May No Longer 
Be in Doubt as to Status 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
last week rescinded its notice of February 
13, 1936, which advised motor carriers 
submitting initial rates under the motor 
carrier act to file both tariffs as common 


carriers and schedules of minimum charges 
as contract carriers if they were in doubt 
as to the status of their operations. This 
notice, last week’s announcement says, was 
issued because of the emergency resulting 
at the time from the requirements of the 
motor carrier act, which emergency no 
longer exists. Some motor carriers, it 
added, have recently attempted under the 
old notice to file rates and charges for 
both common and contract carrier opera- 
tion. 

The rescinding notice stipulates that “Any 
carrier who elected to file initial rates and 
charges either as a common carrier or as 
a contract carrier only, may not now en- 
gage in dual operation and file charges 
both as a contract and a common carrier. 
If such a carrier now desires to begin dual 
operation it will be necessary for it to file 
a formal application and await action of 
the commission thereon before beginning 


such operation.” 


Two Unions Agree to Delay in 
Pushing Inspection Laws 


An agreement, worked out by a com- 
mittee of the Association of American 
Railroads and the American Train Dis- 
patchers 


Association, was approved b 
’ Pf y 
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members of the Association of American 
Railroads at a special meeting in Chicago 
on May 27, and wiil be placed in operation 
immediately. The dispatchers agreed not 
to press two bills in Congress which would 
have provided for inspection of dispatcher 
operations and the railroads agreed to cer- 
tain working conditions and hearings on 
complaints. The agreement also provides 
that should a carrier fail to séttle differ- 
ences within 30 days, the issue will be 
brought before a national committee, and 
if that body fails, the matter will be sub- 
mitted to J. J. Pelley, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, and the 
president of the dispatchers union. The 
agreement is to continue in effect for a 
year and covers the 2,000 members of the 
union and about as many dispatchers or 
carriers which do not have union agree- 
ments. 

An informal six months’ agreement has 
been reached with the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. The 
brotherhood agrees to defer indefinitely, 
pending further developments, any action 
in support of the track and bridge inspec- 
tion bill now before Congress. The rail- 
roads have agreed to adjust certain work- 
ing conditions. 


Milwaukee Adds Fast Train 


High speed passenger service in air- 
conditioned cars was inaugurated by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
on May 28 between Chicago and Iron 
Mountain, Mich. Heretofore, this terri- 
tory has been served solely by local trains 
and, as a result of the new service, as 
much as two hours were clipped from for- 
mer schedules. Hauled by a brightly hued 
streamlined, steam locomotive, the new 
train, named “The Chippewa” because of 
the Indian lore associated with the terri- 
tory served, leaves Chicago at 1:15 p.m., 
and arrives in Iron Mountain at 7:30 p.m. 
The streamlined locomotive is used be- 
tween Chicago and Milwaukee, while a 
conventional type locomotive is used north 
of that point, on a schedule which provides 
for stops at Plymouth, Wis., Elkhart Lake, 
Hilbert, Green Bay and four other stops 
north of Green Bay. Southbound, the 
train leaves Iron Mountain at 3:15 p.m. 
and arrives in Chicago at 9:40 pm. All 
cars of the Chippewa are air conditioned, 
including coaches, parlor cars and dining 
cars. 

When the train was placed in service, 
a race between fast-flying homing pigeons 
and the new train were part of the inaugu- 
ral ceremonies. As the train left the Chi- 
cago station, six homing pigeons were re- 
leased and their arrival checked in Green 
Bay, 200 miles distance, by pigeon fan- 
ciers and railroad employees. The train 
and pigeons left at the scheduled time and 
the train arrived in Green Bay at 5:04 
p.m., an hour and 26 minutes ahead of the 
first pigeon. 


Activities of Railroad Fans 


The Railway & Locomotive Historical 
Society, New York chapter, will hold its 
second annual dinner on June 10 at the 
Roger Smith restaurant, 40 East Forty- 
first street, New York, at 7 p.m. The 
speakers will be: J. M. Fitzgerald, vice- 
chairman, Committee on Public Relations 
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of the Eastern Railroads, who will speak 
upon “The Romance of the Rails,’ and 
Joseph Brocco, director of research and 
presentation, Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, New York, whose subject will be, 
“The Newest in the Family of Museums.” 
There will also be presented a program 
of motion pictures relating to railroad mat- 
ters. Reservations for the dinner may be 
obtained from R. C. Schmid, P. O. Box 
434, Grand Central Annex, New York. 

A new division of Railroad Enthusiasts, 
Inc., has been formed at Hartford, Conn. 
The first meeting is to be held on June 10 
in the office of William H. Brooks, super- 
intendent of the New Haven, at Union 
station, Hartford. Full information on 
the new division may be obtained from the 
secretary, William B. O’Leary, 581 Capi- 
tol avenue, Hartford. 

The next meeting of the Washington 
(D.C.) Division, Railroad Enthusiasts, 
Inc., will be held on Saturday evening, 
June 12, at 8 o’clock, in room 1030 of the 
Transportation building, 17th and H 
streets, N. W. The principal speaker will 
be James M. Kimball, who will present an 
illustrated talk on the “Early Development 
of the Locomotive.” Following this, sev- 
eral members of the Division are scheduled 
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to make brief talks on their experiences jn 
railroad work. 


A.A.R. Poster Publicizes Atlantic 
City Exhibit 


Large color tone posters announcing 
that the Atlantic City convention of the 
Mechanical and Purchases and Stores Di- 
visions of the A.A.R. and exposition of 
the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation are to be open to the public on 
Saturday and Sunday, June 19 and 20, are 
in distribution by the Association of 
American Railroads to railroads and sup- 
ply manufacturers, in order to boost pub- 
lic interest in railroading matters. As re- 
ported in the Railway Age of May 29, 
page 918, eastern railroads have made 
available special round-trip rates to At- 
lantic City on that week-end which in- 
clude admission to the exhibits on presen- 
tation of the return coupon. 

This A.A.R. placard is intended to sup- 
plement in a measure the leaflets and fliers 
already published by the participating car- 
riers. A crayon print in black, blue, and 
white, the poster, which measures 27 by 
19 inches, depicts the onrush of a steam 
and a Diesel locomotive, side by side, un- 
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der which, in large characters, is printed 
a brief description of the exhibits and the 
invitation to attend. 


Railroad Exhibits at the 1939 
World's Fair 


Announcement was made in the Railway 
Age of May 29 of the appointment of a 
committee by the Eastern Presidents’ Con- 
ference to consider the type of railroad 
exhibit which should be made at the New 
York World’s Fair in 1939. This com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. J. M. Davis, 
F. E. Williamson, Daniel Willard, George 
LeBoutillier and H. S. Palmer, has ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to make a study 
and present recommendations as to the na- 
ture of the exhibit. This committee, of 
which L. G. Coleman is director, will also 
have charge of carrying out any program 
decided upon by the Eastern Presidents’ 
Conference. 

Those in charge of the World’s Fair 
are planning for as strong an educational 
influence as possible, and presumably the 
railroads as a body will combine, with the 
assistance of the railway supply interests, 
in presenting an exhibit which will drama- 
tize their activities and indicate the extent 
to which they affect the lives of every in- 
habitant in this country. The building, or 
buildings which house the railroad exhibit 
will be grouped with similar exhibits of 
the other types of transportation. An 
early decision as to the extent and details 
of the railroad exhibit must be made, in 
otder that it may be allocated adequate 
space and that the contracts for the build- 
ings may be made well before the year 
end, in order to insure their completion in 
time for the fair. Mr. Coleman’s office 
address is 230 Park avenue, New York 
City. 


New Pennsy Steam Locomotive 


The Pennsylvania, in cooperation with 
a committee of engineers of the Baldwin, 
American and Lima locomotive companies, 
is now developing a new type of steam lo- 
comotive to be known as “The Pennsyl- 
vania Type,” it is announced by M. W. 
Clement, president of the road. A devel- 
opment of the conventional coal-burning 
steam type, to cost little more to build, 
operate and maintain than present locomo- 
tives of lesser capacity, the new unit will 
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be capable of hauling a 14-car passenger 
train at 100 miles an hour and will render 
service comparable to the motive power 
on the electrified eastern lines of the road. 

This type will be the largest, fastest, 
and most powerful steam engine ever de- 
signed primarily for passenger service on 
the Pennsylvania. Having the same gen- 
eral appearance as the streamlined type 
of heavy steam passenger locomotive now 
in service, the new locomotive, a 4-4-4-4 
type, will carry two pairs of cylinders on 
a rigid frame, each pair providing power 
for four driving wheels. The tender, 
mounted on two six-wheel trucks, has a 
maximum capacity of 25,000 gallons of 
water and 26 tons of coal. As soon as 
one of the new type locomotives is com- 
pleted, road and plant tests will be made 
to determine its practical adaptation to 
various transportation needs. 


N. Y. Holiday Travel 


Roads entering New York report in gen- 
eral a high increase in passenger travel 
through New York terminals over the 
Memorial Day week-end this year, in com- 
parison with that of 1936. Some traffic 
officers attribute the rise to the four-day 
travel week-end effected by the holiday’s 
falling on a Monday. Other roads feel 
that increased business conditions in gen- 
eral and the reduction of the eastern basic 
fare rates encouraged increased patronage. 

The New Haven reports marked travel 
to all points, especially on the New York- 
Boston shore route. Special one-day ex- 
cursions also contributed to the total. The 
holiday movements necessitated operation 
of 64 extra trains, consisting of approxi- 
mately 600 extra coaches and Pullmans. 

The Central of New Jersey reports an 
increase in volume of passengers of 67 
per cent in rail travel and a 97 per cent 
increase in patronage of the Sandy Hook 
boats. Extra trains were operated to At- 
lantic City, N. J., and seashore points on 
the New York & Long Branch. The traffic 
department emphasized especially the nota- 
ble rise in revenues on local station-to- 
station runs. 

The Baltimore & Ohio stated that the 
week-end constituted one of the heaviest 
holiday travel periods in several years. 
Extra cars and sections were added to all 
through trains. - The Delaware, Lacka- 
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wanna & Western enjoyed a week-end pas- 
senger trade 20 per cent higher than last 
year on all major runs this year, in spite 
of the fact that the special low-fare ex- 
cursions usually operated :in the 
were discontinued this week-end 
The New York Central operated about 
100 extra trains in and out of Grand Cen- 
tral terminal during the four days. It is 
estimated that Pullman travel from 
Wednesday to Monday climbed 35 per cent 


spring 


over the figure for the corresponding period 
of 1936. The Pennsylvania reports unusu- 
ally heavy travel in both Pullmans. and 
coaches, which necessitated the operation of 
approximately 175 extra trains and about 


1,000 extra cars in and out of New York. 
Traffic was especially heavy on the Wash- 
ington-New York run. The Erie enjoyed 
a 25 per cent increase this week-end over 
that of last year, with a specially heavy 
patronage on trains to lower New York 
State. 


Fourth Section Relief on Citrus 
Fruits from Texas 


Fourth section relief on rates for cit- 
rus fruits in carloads from producing 
points in Texas to Baltimore, Md., 
Philadelphia, Pa., New York and Bos- 
ton, Mass., was granted last week by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 


a decision by Division 2. The effect of 
the decision is to extend to July 1, 
1938, the temporary relief which expires 
at the end of this month. The applica- 
tion of the railroads was based on com- 
petition between the points involved 
with trucks from the producing centers 
to the Texas ports of Port Isabel and 
Brownsville, and by water beyond; and 
at north Atlantic ports between Texas 
shippers and applicants, on the one 
hand, and Florida shippers and carriers 
operating between Florida points and 
north Atlantic ports, on the other hand. 


The decision authorizes rates to the 
above-mentioned Atlantic seaboard 
cities of $1.165 per 100 lb. from produc- 
ing points on the Port Isabel & Rio 
Grande Valley, $1.10 from other pro- 
ducing points considered, and the latter 
as a maximum from intermediate points; 
provided that the relief shall not apply 
over routes to the more distant points 
over which the earnings, based on the 
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rate of $1.10, the minimum of 36,000 
lb., and the distances from Harlingen, 
would be less than 12 cents per car 
mile. 

At the hearing the applicants sought 
leave to amend the application so as to 
request relief in connection with rates 
of not less than 96.5 cents and 90 cents 
per 100 lb. from the respective groups 
of producing points mentioned above. 
While the commission found that the 
effect of this would be to broaden ma- 
terially the scope of the application and 
thus rejected the amendment, it did per- 
mit the amendment which made the 
rates applicable every day in the week, 
instead of only on shipping days (Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday) as 
originally proposed. 


Division VI Convention Program 


The annual meeting of Division VI, 
A.A.R., will convene in the Municipal 
auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J., at 10:00 
a.m., eastern daylight saving time, on Mon- 
day, June 21, and will be conducted as 
outlined in the following program: 


Monpay, JuNE 21 


Address by C. D. Young, vice-president, Penna. 

Address by J. M. Symes, vice-president, opera- 
tions and maintenance department, A.A.R. 

Report of general committee. 

Address by the chairman. f : 

Subject 2—Standard Material Classification. 

Subject 3—Classification, Handling and Sale of 
Scrap. é 

Subject 3A—General Reclamation. 

Annual Contest Papers. 

Subject 5—Forest Products. 
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Subject 4—Comparison of Material Stock Reports 
and Material Store Expenses. 


Subject 6—Purchasing and Storekeeping for 
Highway Motor Vehicles. 

Subject 9—Fuel. ‘ : 

Subject 10—Forecasting Material Requirements 
(Purchased and Shop Manufactured Stocks) 

Co-ordinate Procurement with Actual 

Needs. 

Subject 11—Pricing and Inventory. F 

Papers on Direct Pricing by B. T. Adams, dis- 
trict storekeeper, I. C., (affirmative); and 
W. F. Redman, traveling storekeeper, C. & 
N. W., (negative). 

Subject 12—Purchasing Agents 
Practices and Office Records. 

Subject 34—Maintenance of Way and Construc- 
tion Materials. . 

Subject 35—Extension of Purchasing in Standard 
Packages. 


Organization, 
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Subject 13—Stationery and Printing. 

Subject 14—Stores Department Fire Prevention. 

Subject 15—Material Handling (Expense and 
Facilities). 

Subject 16—Simplification and Standardization of 
Stores Stocks. 

Subject 29—Exchange of Surplus Material. 

Subject 31—Material Guarantees—General Prac- 
tice as to Guarantees—Failures, Methods of 
Handling, and Lists of Materials Covered by 
Specific Guarantees. 

Subject 36—Stock Book Records vs. Stock Card 
Records. 

Report of resolutions committee. 

Report of memorials committee. 

Report of nominating committee. 

Election of officers. 


South African System Reports 
Operations for 1936 


According to the report for the year 
ending December 31, 1936, of the Railway 
& Harbors Board of the Union of South 
Africa, the rail properties operated by the 
board carried 94,930,124 passengers and 
hauled 26,998,847 short tons of revenue 
freight. They earned a gross revenue of 
£31,762,008 ($156,904,319) and net reve- 
nues of £6,618,234 ($32,694,075), an in- 
crease of 25.5 per cent over 1935’s net. 

During the year, an agreement was con- 
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cluded with the Mashonaland Railway, the 
Rhodesia Railways, and the government 
of Southern Rhodesia, by which the gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa 
gains reaffirmation of the right to operate 
the line between Vryburg and Polapye in 
Rhodesia after a period of 3344 years has 
elapsed, for which route tariffs, both pas- 
senger and freight, will be based on the 
scale now in effect on the South African 
system. The improvement program for 
the year was concentrated largely in the 
Witwatersund area, where, due to rapid 
expansion of gold-mining and industrial 
activity, it was found practicable to install 
additional main line tracks and electrify 
suburban passenger services, at a total cost 


of £5,000,000 ($24,700,000). 


Winners of I. C. Essay Prize 


Thomas C. Shedd, Jr., a student of the 
University of Illinois, is the winner of a 
$100 prize offered by the Illinois Central 
for the best essay on “What I Like Best 
in Modern Railroading—and Why.” <A 
second prize of $75 was awarded John W. 
Evans of Washington University; a third 
prize of $50 to Eugene Toepel of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and a fourth prize 
of $25 to Sam Daccardo of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Mr. Shedd’s essay is as 
follows: 

“The question ‘What do you like best 
in modern railroading?’ probably has as 
many answers as there are persons of 
whom the question is asked. When I be- 
gan to think about it I realized that to 
answer it would not be as simple a matter 
as it at first seemed. 

“Consider everything that has been going 
on in the railroad world during the last 
several years. High-speed, streamline, air- 
conditioned trains flash over our rails 
from coast to coast. Freight service has 
been made more convenient and dependable 
through the use of faster trains and door- 
to-door service. Locomotives have been 
improved and new types developed. Track 
has been made safer and easier-riding. 
New signal systems providing the utmost 
in safety and efficiency have been in- 
stalled. Construction and repair methods 
have been modernized, with a resulting 
saving of time and money. And so on. 
I could fill many pages with a mere reci- 
tal of the improvements and innovations 
in rail service which have recently made 
their appearance. 

“As I review in my mind some of the 
many changes that have taken place on 
the railroads in the last few years, I am 
impressed at every turn with something 
which, while intangible, is nevertheless, in 
my opinion, of vastly more importance 
than any of the individual achievements, 
spectacular and far-reaching though they 
may be. This something I like to call ‘the 
Spirit of It Can Be Done.’ It is an atti- 
tude, an outlook on life, which bodes well 
for the future of one of our greatest in- 
dustries. 

“The depression, people used to say, had 
the railroads licked. Trains had been 
taken off, stations closed and track aban- 
doned. The future did indeed appear dark 
for the railroads. Then some resourceful 
railroads had the idea that more people 
could be enticed into using the railroads 
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if service could be improved and rates low- 
ered. At first the fruition of this idea was 
evidenced only by scattered experiments in 
low fares, faster trains and door-to-door 
delivery. These experiments proved 59 
completely successful that others were be- 
gun on an ever-increasing scale. The re. 
sult has been a metamorphosis that would 
make many an old-time railroader gape 
with wonder—and we have witnessed only 
the beginning. 

“The most important result of the rail- 
roads’ new spirit is increased attention and 
commendation, as reflected not only ip 
newspaper publicity but also in increased 
revenues. The railroads have shown that 
they deserve to be included in the caval- 
cade of American progress. They are in- 
suring their own future success, as well as 
the continued progress of the American 
nation. They are ‘on their toes.’ 

“Reflecting on what I have said above 
convinces me that my answer to the ques- 
tion ‘What do you like best in modern 
railroading?’ should be the spirit behind 
the streamline train—the spirit of ‘It Can 
Be Done.’ ” 


Retirement Bill Report 
Expected 


(Continued from page 951) 


candidates who have had railroad experi- 
ence. 

During Judge Fletcher’s testimony some 
discussion developed about the practice, 
followed generally by labor spokesmen at 
the hearings, of going “off the record” 
when making any reference to the pending 
tax act. When Senator Austin of Ver- 
mont asked who was supposed to be fooled 
by the device, Judge Fletcher, who has 
not thought it necessary to slip on and off 
the record, replied, “I guess nobody but 
the courts.” He added, however, that he 
would be surprised if any court gave any 
weight to statements of interested parties 
before the committee, and thus he has not 
felt that he violated the management-labor 
agreement by his on-the-record references 
to the tax act. Later Mr. Hay explained 
that the only purpose of the procedure was 
to have the retirement bill considered as 
an exercise of the appropriating and spend- 
ing powers without bringing in the taxing 
powers which are called up by the other 
bill. 

Following the testimony of Mr. Hay and 
Judge Fletcher, Senator Barkley of Ken- 
tucky, expressed his “appreciation and con- 
gratulations to the railroads and their em- 
ployees.” He saw in the compromise agree- 
ment “a good omen in the industrial his- 
tory of this country.” Whereupon Senator 
Davis of Pennsylvania observed that the 
only way such harmony can be brought 
about is through collective bargaining. 
Then Judge Fletcher listed other compro- 
mises which had been worked out, such as 
the dismissal wage, the power reverse gear 
agreement and the agreement with the dis- 
patchers. The pension settlement, the A. 
A. R. counsel said, was the sixth recent 
compromise—and by far the most difficult 
to reach. Senator Wagner of New York 
questioned Judge Fletcher on the extent to 
which railroad employees are organized, 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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making, he said, the point that “with or- 
ganization you have industrial peace.” 

Other witnesses before the Senate sub- 
committee were Murray W. Latimer, chair- 
man of the Railroad Retirement Board; 
Herman L. Ekern, former counsel for the 
Railroad Employees National Pension As- 
sociation, who appeared on his own behalf 
as an interested citizen, and M. W. Roy- 
ster, president of the Railroad Employees 
National Pension Association. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings, and places of 
meetings: 


Arr Brake Association.—T. L. Burton, Room 
1440, 466 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Next meeting, June 17-18, 1937, Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Aturep RarLway SupPty AssocraTIOn.—F, W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Railway Master Black- 
smiths’ Association, International Railway 
General Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association, and the Railway Fuel 
and Traveling Engineers’ Association, Ex- 
hibit, September 28-30, 1937, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OrF- 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 
R. R., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acents.—E. L. Duncan, 816 McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember, 1937, Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, November 8-9, 1937, Miami, Fla. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June 8-10, 
1937, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 
Acents.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 
85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, January 14-15, 1938. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dintno Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & UL. Ry., 
836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, October 11-13, 1937, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C 

AMERICAN RatLway BRIDGE AND BurtpinG Asso- 
craTion.—C. A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 19- 
21, 1937, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. Ex- 
hibit by Bridge and Building Supply Men’s 
Association. 

American Rattway Car Institute.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN RatLway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, 
—E. J. Hoddy, Louisville & Nashville R. R., 
Louisville, Ky. 

AMERICAN RartLway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION. 
—Works in co-operation with the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, Division IV.— 
Frank McNellis (Asst. Secy.), 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
March 15-17, 1938. Exhibit by National 
Railway Appliances Association, March 14- 
17, International Amphitheatre, Union Stock- 
yards, Chicago, Ill 

AmeERICAN Rattway Macazine Epitors’ Asso- 
c1aTION.—M. W. Jones, Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, Md. 
Fall meeting, October, 1937, Memphis, Tenn. 

American Raitway Toot Foremen’s Assocta- 
T10on.—G. G. Macina, C. M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN SHort Line Rartroap AssocIATION.— 
R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting, October 18- 
19, 1937, Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—C. E. Davies, 29 West 39th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Railroad Division.—Marion B. Richardson, 
21 Hazel Ave., Livingston, N. J. 

AMERICAN Transit AssocraTion.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September 19-23, 1937, The 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

AmeERICAN Woop Preservers’ AssociATion.—H. 
.. Dawson, 1427 Eye.St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting January 25- 
27, 1938, Chicago, Ill. 

AssocraTtion oF AMERICAN Rartroaps.—H. J. 
na Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


Operations and Maintenance Department. 
—J. M. Symes, Vice-President, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Operating-Transportation Div. — L. R. 
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ane, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 


Transportation Section—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Freight Station Section.—L. R. Knott, 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
N. 4 nnual meeting, June 7-8, 
1232, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 


Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Safety Section —J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Telegraph and Telephone Section.— 
W. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting, 
Oct. 5-7, 1937, Medinah Club, Chi- 
cago, Ill 
Division IV.—Engincering.—Frank 
McNellis (Asst. Secy.), 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, March 15-17, 1938. Exhibit by 
National Railway Appliances Associa- 
tion, March 14-17, International Am- 
as, Union Stockyards, Chicago, 


Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—Frank McNellis (Asst. Secy.), 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting, March 15-17, 1938. 

Electrical Section—Frank McNellis 
(Asst. Secy.), 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 

esey St., New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, April 5-7, 1938, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill. Annual meeting, June 16-23, 1937, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Exhibit by Rail- 
way Supply Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.— 
W. J. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, N. . Annual meeting, June 
21-23, 1937, Atlantic City, N. J. Ex- 
hibit by Railway Supply Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

Division VII.—Freight Claims.—Lewis 
Pilcher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, June 15- 
17, 1937, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Division VIII. — Motor Transport. — 
George M. Campbell, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Car-Service Division. —C. A. Buch, 
pens Bldg., Washington, 





Finance, “Accounting, Taxation and Valu- 
ation Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 


ington, 

Accounting Division. —E. R. Ford, 
_ Bldg., Washington, 

Treasury Division —E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, Dd. c. 

Traffic Department.—A. Cleveland, 

Vice-President, Transportation Bldg., 

Washington, D. C. 

AssocrATIon oF RArtway Cratm Acents.—F. L. 
Johnson, Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W. Ry., 1519 
Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. Semi-annual meeting, June 17, 
1937, Chelsea Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual meeting, October 27-28, 1937, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Exhibit by Railway 
Electrical Supply Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Bripce AND Buitpinc Suppry MeEn’s Assocta- 
TIon.—W. S. Carlisle, National Lead Com- 
pany, 900 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. Meets 
with American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association. 

CanavDIAN Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 2271 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT OrrFicers’ AssocraTIon.—A. S. 
Sternberg, . C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 S. Morgan St., Chicago, II. 

Car ForeMen’s AssocraTion or Cuicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except Tune, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill 

Car Foremen’s Assocration or St. Lours, Mo. 
—E. G. Bishop, Illinois Central System, East 
St. Louis, Ill. Regular meetings, third Tues- 
day of each month except June, July and 
August, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

CentraL Rattway Ciur or Burraro.—Mrs. M. 

Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month except June, 
Tuly and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


N. Y. 
INTERNATIONAL Rarttway Fuet AssocraTion.— 
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(See Railway Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ 
Association. ) 

INTERNATIONAL RartwAy_ GENERAL Foremen’s 
AssociaTion.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. Annual meeting, Sep. 
—« 28-29, 1937, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 


INTERNATIONAL Rattway Master Btacxsmitus’ 
AssociaTIon.—W, J. Mayer, Michigan Cen. 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

Master BoiteR Maker’s AsSOCIATION.—A, F 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N, Y 
Annual_ meeting, September 29-30, 1937 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. ‘ 

NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND Urtttr- 
TIES CoMMISSIONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, 806. 
808, 13th and E Sts., N. W., Washington 
D. C. Annual meeting, August 31-Septem: 
ber 3, 1937, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

NationaL Rattway APppLiANCES AsSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. Exhibit at A. R. E. A, 
Convention, March 14-17, 1938, Internationa] 
Amphitheatre, Union Stockyards, Chicago, III, 

New_ Encranp Rartroap Crius.—W. E. Cade, 
Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Reg. 
ular meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 

New _ Yorx Rartroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet. 
ings, third Friday of each month, except 
June, July and August, 29 W. 39th St, 
New York, N. Y. 

Paciric Rattway_ Crus.—William S. Wollner, 
P. O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu. 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San Francisco and Oakland, 
excepting June at Los Angeles and October 
at Sacramento. 

Raitway Business Assocration.—P. H. Middle. 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl, 

Rartway Crus or PittssurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway E.ectricaL Suppry MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssocraT1on.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. Meets with Association of Railway Elec- 
trical Engineers. 

Rattway Fire Protection Assocration.—P. A, 
Bissell, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Annual 
meeting, October 19-20, 1937. 

RatLtway FuEt AnD TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Ass0- 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, 1255 Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, Sep- 
—— 28-30, 1937, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 


Rartway Suppty MANvuFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. © meet with Mechanical Divi- 
sion and Purchases and Stores Division, As- 
sociation of American Railroads, June 16-23, 
1937, Atlantic City, N. J 

Rattway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
AssocraTion.—G, A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R. Division I. 

Rattway Tre Assocration.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
1438 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

RoADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
craTIOon.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting, September 14-16, 1937, Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago, 

S1cnat AppLiaNce Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St. 
New York, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R, 
Signal Section. 

Society oF OFFICERS, Unitep AssOCIATIONS OF 
RaILRoAD VETERANS.—M. W. Jones, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting, October 9-10, 1937, 
Richmond, Va. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RartLway CLvs. 
—A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHEeRN AssocrATION oF CaR SERVICE OFFI- 
cErs.—D. W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., Sa 
—— Ga. Semi-annual meeting, July 15, 

Toot ForeMEN Supptiers’ AssocraTion.—H. W. 
Leighton (President), H. W. Leighton Com. 
pany, 565 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 
Meets with American Railway Tool Fore- 
men’s Association. 

Toronto Rattway Cius.—R. H. Burgess, P. 0. 
Box 8, Terminal “‘A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. sek 

Track Suppty Assocration.—D. J. Higgins, 
Gardner-Denver Company, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Meets with Roadmasters 
and Maintenance of Way Association. P 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssocraTion.—(See Rail- 
way Fuel and Traveling Engineers Associa- 
tion, 

Western Rattway Crus.—C. L. Emerson, © 
M., St. P. & P., Chicago, Ill. Regular meet- 
ings, third Monday of each month, except 
June, July, August and September, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 


‘Continued on next left-hand page 
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THE BOOSTER PROVIDES 
| additional “pulling legs’ 
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Depending on the ground contour and the 
stand of grain to be cut, horses are added until 
sufficient pulling power is assembled to start 
the reaper, but the extra horses go on all day. 

With a locomotive, hauling a capacity train, 
the Booster temporarily utilizes the idle ad- 
hesive weight on the trailer or tender wheels 
to provide the added pull for smooth starting 
and rapid acceleration, and then cuts out. The 
advantage is obvious. 

it's the cheapest power you can buy or main- 
tain—the Booster capitalizes idle weight and 
spare steam. 


Because material and tolerances are just right for the job, genuine Franklin repair parts give maximum service life, 


ees. 
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_FRANKLIN RAILWAY Suppty COMPANY, INC. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





Equipment Orders 
Fall Off in May 


But 1937 already exceeds totals 


of 1931 through 1935 in all 
classes of equipment 


Domestic equipment orders reported in 
May issues of the Railway Age (exclusive 
of May 1 purchases recorded in April) to- 
tal 14 locomotives (1 steam, 13 Diesel- 
electric), 3,903 freight cars, and 8 pas- 
senger-train cars. In addition, on May 29 
there were inquiries outstanding for 19 to 
23 locomotives (2 steam, 6 to 10 electric, 
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the 12-month totals not only of 1931-1935 
(as did the corresponding totals for the 
other categories of equipment stated 
above), but 1936 as well. Furthermore, in 
May of 1936, no passenger-train car or- 
ders were placed, according to Railway 
Age compilations. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Norfolk & Western Equipment 
Program 


The Norfolk & Western will construct 
at an approximate cost of $1,600,000 in 
its Roanoke, Va., shops 10 additional 
heavy freight locomotives of the Y-6 


(2-8-8-2) class, 20 new all-steel caboose 
cars and 10 all-steel covered hopper cars 
of 70 tons’ capacity, the latter designed for 
hauling cement and similar commodities. 
Material for these new locomotives to 
be of modern design will be ordered im- 
mediately and construction will start about 














Domestic Equipment Orders Reported In Issues 


Of The Railway Age In May, 1937 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Date Name of Company No. Type Builder 
May 8 Steelton & Highspire ........... 1 Diesel-electric American Locomotive Co. 
May 8 Alton & Southern ............. 1 2-8-2 American Locomotive Co. 
May 8 South Buffalo ..........cececees 2 Diesel-electric Electro-Motive Corp. 
1 Diesel-electric American Locomotive Co. 
May 8 Patapsco & Back Rivers ........ 3 Diesel-electric Electro-Motive Corp. 
1 Diesel-electric American Locomotive Co. 
May 8 Philadelphia, Bethlehem & New 4 Diesel-electric Electro-Motive Corp. 
Seer eer ee 1 Diesel-electric American Locomotive Co. 
FREIGHT CARS 
May 15 Union Pacific ........ pehecweaiicns 1,900 Box Company Shops 
700 Auto Box Company Shops 
1,000 Hart Ballast American Car & Foundry 
200 Tank General American 
May 22 National Tube Co. ..cccccccccee 103 Gondola Ralston Steel Car Co. 
PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS 
ee 3S Pe on vkckdatcese cacdesaeaws 4 Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 
May 22 Ft. Worth & Denver City ...... 4 Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 








11 Diesel-electric) and 640 freight cars. 
Carriers also contemplated orders for 19 
passenger-train cars. 

May orders bring the 1937 record for 
locomotive buying to 206 units, or 108 in 
excess of the 98 units ordered during the 
corresponding five months of 1936. This 
figure also surpasses the 12-months totals 
of 1931 to 1935, inclusive. 

Although freight car purchases lagged 
considerably in May, being less than half 
the orders entered during any previous 
month of the year except March, when 
6,200 cars were placed on order, the total 
of 44,562 cars for 1937 remains notably 
high in comparison with the records of 
previous years. It outstrips, as do locomo- 
tive orders for the same period, the entire 
12-month totals of 1931 to 1935, inclusive, 
and, if comparison be extended, exceeds 
the orders for the corresponding five- 
month periods of 1926, 1927, and 1928. 
Furthermore it lacks only 8,698 cars to 
equal the 53,260 orders placed during the 
comparable period of 1929, a peak year in 
freight-car activity. 

While the May passenger-train car or- 
ders constitute a precipitous drop from 
previous months, the total of 446 orders 
placed so far in 1937 remains in excess of 


October; it is expected that four of the 
locomotives will be completed this year; 
they will be equipped with roller bearings, 
mechanical lubrication, and will have a 
tractive effort of about 127,000 lb.; loco- 
motive and tender will weigh, in working 
order, 961,500 Ib. The locomotives are to 
be the same type (Y-6) as five others 
built in these shops last year. 

The shop forces will start construction 
on the 20 caboose cars as soon as plans 
are completed and material received. 


THe Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN has 
ordered one 4-6-4 type locomotive from 
the American Locomotive Company, there- 
by increasing the number ordered in Feb- 
ruary from eight to nine. 


Tue East Erte ComMerctAt RatLroap 
has ordered one Diesel-electric switching 
locomotive of 300 hp. with a weight of 61 
tons, from the General Electric Company, 
equipped with a Cooper-Bessemer Corpor- 
ation power plant. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA is now engaged in 
developing, in co-operation with engineers 
of Baldwin, American and Lima Locomo- 
tive Works, a new type of steam locomo- 
tive which will be capable of hauling 1,200 
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tons—a 14-car passenger train—.t 10) 
miles an hour. See description with j1- 
lustration in News section. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciic 
has ordered 10 coaches from the Pullman. 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company, 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the May 8 issue of the Railway Age. 


City OF PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Deparr- 
MENT OF City TRANSIT, opened bids op 
June 2, for 50 new subway cars. The bids 
for the cars, excepting the railway motors, 
electric control equipment, air brake operat- 
ing equipment and car door operating 
equipment, were: Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, $31,500; St. Louis Car Company, 
2,200; The J. G. Brill Company, $32,565. 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company, $34,675. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of 
May 1. 





IRON AND STEEL 


New York CENTRAL—Bids have been 
received for about 315 tons of structural 
steel for work at Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Supply Trade 





The Central Foundry Company has 
moved its office from 420 Lexington ave- 
nue to 386 Fourth avenue, New York City. 


The Ideal Commutator Dresser Com- 
pany, Sycamore, IIl., has moved its New 
York office to larger quarters, at 61 East 
Eleventh street. 


L. T. McGuire, assistant sales man- 
ager of the Byers Machinery Company, 
Ravina, Ohio, has resigned to become di- 
visional manager of the large excavator 
division of the Harnischfeger Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 


W. E. Hicks has become associated 
with the W. P. Tabin Company, Inc, 
Kansas City, Mo., general contractors; 
Mr. Hicks will have his headquarters at 
1218 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. He re- 
cently resigned as executive assistant on 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis. 


Another addition to the Diesel Locomo- 
tive plant of the Electro-Motive Cor- 
poration at La Grange, IIl., will be start- 
ed about the first of June. This addition, 
consisting of a one story building 360 feet 
wide by 816 feet long, and located west of 
the present main building, will be used for 
manufacturing Winton two-cycle Diesel 
engines supplementary to the facilities at 
the Winton plant in Cleveland. This 
the second addition to the plant since tt 
was completed in January, 1936. The first 
addition, which doubled the size of the 
main building, was placed in service three 
months ago. 


K. W. Green has been appointed mat- 
ager of railway sales of The Electric 
Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, 
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There’s More To SECURITY ARCHES Than Just Brick 


The Security Brick Arch compels every 
pound of fuel to yield its full share of boiler 
capacity—to give full return from every 
dollar spent for fuel. 


But to be sure of this maximum return, the 
Brick Arch must be properly designed and 
properly maintained. 


Every class of firebox requires its individual 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 


arch design and this is increasingly important 
with long fireboxes which require long arches. 


Fuel economy, by properly designed and 
properly maintained arches, offers a sure 
means of lowering costs—a factor of signifi- 
cant importance now when the price trend of 
nearly all commodities is upward. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 
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Pa., manufacturers of Exide batteries. Mr. 
Green was graduated as an electrical en- 
gineer from Lehigh University, class of 
1924. He then took the students’ training 





K. W. Green 


course at the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
and worked in the electrical department 
for three years. He entered the employ of 
The Electric Storage Battery Company in 
July, 1927, and served for five years on 
the sales staff of the Pittsburgh branch 
before going to Philadelphia. 


J. F. Hoerner, district manager at 
New York of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa. Victor E. -Rennix, 
who entered the sales department in 1918, 
and was transferred to Chicago as as- 
sistant to the district manager in 1933, 
succeeds Mr. Hoerner as district manager 
at New York, and Henry K. Patjens, 
who has been with Baldwin in the engi- 
neering department from 1919 until early 
in the present year, when he was trans- 
ferred to the sales department, has been 
assigned to the Chicago district office, in 





J. F. Hoerner 


place of Mr. Rennix. Mr. Hoerner started 
work with the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
in 1909, and served in the engineering de- 
partment until 1915, when he was trans- 
ferred to the New York sales force. From 
1919 to 1921 he was assistant manager of 
the New York office and until 1928 was 
assistant to the vice-president at New 
York, since which time he has served as 
district manager at New York. 
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Construction 





AtcHIson, TopEKA & SANTA Fe.—Earl 
W. Heple, San Jose, Cal., was the low 
bidder for the work of constructing an 
underpass to carry Wilson Way, Stock- 
ton, Cal., under the tracks of this com- 
pany. Construction of this underpass, 
which will cost about $325,000, is being 
handled by the Department of Public 
Works, Division of Highways, of the State 
of California. 


BaLtimMorE & Outo-LoutsvitLte & NASH- 
VILLE- PENNSYLVANIA.—Contracts have been 
awarded by the state of Illinois for 
work in connection with the construc- 
tion of a highway subway to carry St. Clair 
avenue, East St. Louis, Ill, under the 
tracks of these companies at a cost of 
about $268,000. The Blackwell Corpora- 
tion, East St. Louis, has the contract for 
building the substructure, the Fransen 
Construction Company, Chicago, has been 
awarded a contract for the grading, and 
Fred Lorenz, Inc., Chicago Heights, IIl., 
has the contract for erecting the steel, 
which is being furnished by the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—A 
contract has been awarded to the B. Jobs 
Construction Company, Peoria, IIll., for 
additions and extensions to this company’s 
enginehouse at Galesburg, Ill. This work, 
which will cost about $80,000, will involve 
the construction of a six-stall addition to 
the present enginehouse and the extension 
of three stalls. Another contract has been 
awarded to G. A. Johnson & Sons, Chi- 
cago, for the construction of a new six- 
stall enginehouse at Rock Island, Ill., at a 
cost of about $35,000. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—A contract has been 
given to the Faircroft Engineering Cor- 
poration, Brooklyn, N. Y., for grade cross- 
ing elimination work in the town of Men- 
don, N. Y., to cost about $95,000. See 
Railway Age of April 24, page 739. 


New York CeENtTRAL.—Contracts have 
been let to the P. T. Cox Contracting 
Company, New York, for building two 
sections of a viaduct, one at Dyckman 
street and the other south of Dyckman 
street, in connection with the West Side 
Improvements of this road in New York. 


New York Centrat.—No bidders re- 
sponded when the Department of High- 
ways of the State of Ohio asked for bids 
for the construction of a structure to sep- 
arate the grades of the tracks of this 
company and State Highway 694 in Cuya- 
hoga county, Ohio. Because of the re- 
fusal of contractors to bid on this project, 
an effort is being made to secure addi- 
tional funds to make it more attractive to 
bidders. If these efforts are successful, 
the project will be re-advertised for bids. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission has approved 
plans, specifications and an estimate of 
cost of $309,710, exclusive of land and 
property damages, in connection with the 
elimination of the Ayer street crossing of 
this road in Montour Falls, N. Y. 
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3ENNETTSVILLE & CHERAW.—Alandon- 
ment.—This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon that portion of its line extend. 
ing from Sellers, S. C. to Drake, approxi- 
mately 18 miles. 


Cuicaco, Burtincron & Quincy — 
Acquisition—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to acquire the properties of the 
North Platte Valley. 


Cuicaco GrEAT WESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment of Trackage Rights.—Trustees of 
this road have applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon operation under trackage rights 
over about 4,200 ft. of Kansas City South- 
ern tracks in Kansas City, Kan., and Kan- 
sas City, Mo. The application points out 
that the trackage arrangements were made 
in 1933 under a plan whereby the C. G. W. 
proposed to abandon its Kansas City 
freight house and use the K. C. S. facili- 
ties there. The proposal brought a con- 
troversy with the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks which contended that the shift could 
not be made unless the C. G. W. freight 
house employees followed the work. The 
National Railroad Adjustment Board de- 
cided against the C. G. W. and the subse- 
quent settlement required a reopening of 
the abandoned freight house. Thus the 
operation over the K. C. S. was rendered 
unnecessary. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Pactric.—An- 
nual Meeting—At the annual meeting of 
directors at New York on May 29 James 
E. Gorman was re-elected president and, 
in addition, was named chairman of the 
executive committee. In the latter posi- 
tion he succeeds E. N. Brown, who is also 
chairman of the board and of the finance 
committee. Frank E. Walsh, assistant to 
the trustees, was elected a director to fill 
the unexpired term of C. Hamilton Moses, 
resigned. 


Cnricaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic— 
Refunding Plan.—A tentative plan for re- 
funding all of the present outstanding is- 
sues of Rock Island equipment trust cer- 
tificates, totaling $29,716,800, was present- 
ed to the Federal court in Chicago on 
June 1, and authority requested to file ap- 
plication with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for approval of the issuance 
of new refunding certificates. Interest on 
the outstanding equipment trust certificates 
has been paid during the period of trustee- 
ship. Final principal payments on the 
several series of the old certificates mature 
in different years up to 1945. According 
to the plan, which will take effect on June 
1, 1937, if the Commission and court af 
prove, all of the new certificates will con- 
stitute a single issue, bearing interest at 
the rate of 3%4 per cent per annum. The 
trustees or their successors will make sem! 
annual ‘payments of $1,625,000, which will 
be applied first to the payment of interest 
on all the new certificates. The remainder 
will be applied to the retirement of prit- 
cipal on tender or call at par. On this 
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basis the present outstanding debt will be 
liquidated within a period of ten years. 


CINCINNATI, NEw Orteans & TEXAS 
Paciric.—Annual Report—The 1936 an- 
nual report of this company shows net in- 
come, after interest and other charges, of 
$3,331,340, as compared with net income of 
$1,976,622 in 1935. Selected items from 
the income statement follow: 

- Increase 


or 


1936 Decrease 


336.58 


1935 
Average mile- 
age operated 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES 


336.58 


$16,704,683 $13,547,652 +$3,157,031 





Maintenance 
of way 
Maintenance 
of equipment 
Trans- 
portation 


2,037,712 1,968,303 +69,409 


3,172,219 2,474,256 +697 ,963 


3,945,273 3,456,305 +488 ,968 





TOTAL 
OPERATING 
ExPENSES 
Operating 
ratio 


10,058,075 
60.21 


8,711,856 +1,346,219 


64.31 —4,10 





Net Reve- 
NUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 
Railway tax 
accruals 


Hire of 
equipment 
Joint facility 
rents 


4,936,368 
1,330,936 


3,583,309 41,353,059 


913,347 +417,589 





67,811 178,385 ~110,574 


311,491 160,754 4+150,737 





Net RAILWway 
OPERATING 
INCOME 
Non-operating 
income 


4,936,368 3,583,309 41,353,059 


144,164 122,706 +21,458 





Gross INCOME +1,374,516 


5,080,532 3,706,016 





Rent for 


leased roads 1,700,560 1,673,499 +27,061 





Tota Depuc- 
TIONS FROM 


Gross Income 1,749,192 1,729,394 +19,798 





ToTaL 
AVAILABLE 
INCOME 


3,331,340 +1,354,718 





Dividends of 
5% on Pref. 
Stock 
Dividends of 
35% % on Com. 
stock (11% in 
1935) 3,184,350 


986,700 +2,197,650 





BaLaNcE 
TRANSFERRED 
To ProFit 


AND Loss $24,320 $867,252 -$842,932 


DeNveER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Abandonment.—The trustees of this com- 
pany have filed a petition in the Federal 
District Court at Denver, Colo., for au- 
thority to abandon the Westcliffe branch 
of the company, which extends between 
Texas Creek, Colo., and Westcliffe, a dis- 
tance of 25.3 miles. 


Erte.—E-xtension of R.F.C. Loans.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Divi- 
sion 4, has approved the extension of $2,- 
397,689 of a loan to this company by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, in the 
amount of $2,775,000, maturing June 1, 
and of other loans aggregating $13,802,310 
maturing in 1937 and 1938, the extended 
loans to mature not later than the follow- 
ing dates in the following amounts: $200,- 
000 on October 31, 1937; $631,000 on each 
October 1, of 1938, 1939, 1940, and 1941, 
and $13,476,000 on June 1, 1942. 


LenicH & New ENGLAND.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates—This company has ap- 
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plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to assume liability for 
$250,000 of 3 per cent equipment trust cer- 
tificates, maturing in 10 equal annual in- 
stallments on July 15, from 1938 to 1947. 


LoutstanA & ARKANSAS.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has author- 
ized this company to assume liability for 
$400,000 of 3% equipment trust certificates, 
series A and $75,000 of series B, the series 
A maturing in 20 equal semi-annual install- 
ments of $20,000 on May 15 and Novem- 
ber 15 from 1937 to 1947; and the series 
B maturing in 10 annual installments as 
follows: $8,000 on May 15, 1938; $7,000 
on May 15, 1939 and alternately $8,000 
and $7,000 on May 15 of each year there- 
after to and including May 15, 1947. The 
series A issue has been sold at 99.935 and 
the series B at 98.304 to the Commercial 
National Bank in Shreveport, La., making 
the average annual interest cost on the two 
issues approximately 3.01 and 3.35 per cent 
respectively. 


MinneEaApotis & St. Lovurs.—Annual 
Report—The 1936 annual report of this 
road shows net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $687,192, as compared 
with net income of $39,983 in 1935. Se- 
lected items from income account follow: 


Increase 
or 

1935 Decrease 
Average mile- 
age operated 
RatLway 
OPERATING 
REVENUES 


1,636.38 —66.11 


$7,610,887 +$1,344,476 





Maintenance 
of way 
Maintenance 
of equipment 
Trans- 
portation 


1,199,996 
1,413,513 


1,000,628 +199,368 


1,396,833 +16,689 


3,601,126 +48,123 





ToTAL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 
Onerating 
ratio 


7,114,353 762, +351,446 


79.44 ~9.42 





Net Reve- 
NUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 
Railwav tax 
accruals 


1,841,010 847,980 +993,030 


501,816 290.966 +210,849 





Railway operat- 
ine income 
Hire of enuin- 
ment—Net Dr. 52, 406,639 
Joint facility 
rents—Net Dr. 


1,339,194 552,991 +786.202 


+145,627 


44,850 +13,583 





Net RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
INCOME 
Non-overating 
income 


101,500 4+626,991 


88,526 +36,198 





Gross 


INCOME 190,027 +663,189 





Rent for leased 
roads and 
equinoment 
Tnterest on 
funded debt 


6,316 24 +6,291 


36,426 54,334 —17,908 





Totat Depuc- 
TIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 166,025 


$687,192 


150,044 
$39,983 


+15,981 
+647 ,208 





Net INcoME 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Abandonment.—The trustees has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon the following 
lines of the Old Colony: from Sterling 
Junction, Mass. to Sterling, 2.09 miles; 
from Hyannis, Mass. to Hyannis Dock, 
1.22 miles; and from Nantasket Junction, 
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Mass. to Pemberton Junction, 6.43 niles, 
The trustees have also requested permis- 
sion to abandon the line of the New I Iaven 
from Waterbury, Conn., to Southbury, 116 
miles. 


New York, New Haven & Harrrorp. 
—Abandonment.— The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has ay. 
thorized the trustees to abandon opcration 
and the trustees of the Chatham to aban- 
don the entire line extending from Har- 
wich, Mass., to Chatham, 7.7 miles. 


New York, SUSQUEHANNA & WEstrry. 
—Bankruptcy—This company has _peti- 
tioned the federal district court for New 
Jersey for permission to reorganize under 
Section 77 B of the Bankruptcy Act. The 
company states in its petition that it de- 
faulted on May 29 on its first mortgage 
and refunding 5’s in the amount of $3- 
744,000 and that on February 1 it default- 
ed on its second mortgage 4%4’s in the 
amount of $447,000. The company had 
endeavored to secure the assent of holders 
of these bonds to an extension of the ma- 
turity until 1940, but an insufficient num- 
ber were willing to agree. The company 
is controlled by the Erie, but is operated 
separately from the parent company. 


Onto & MoreENcI.—Acquisition. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to acquire 
and operate a switching line in Lenawee 
County, Mich., formerly owned and oper- 

ated by the Blissfield. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Abandonment. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Divi- 
sion 4, has authorized this company to 
abandon part of its Plum Creek branch 
extending from valuation station 250+00 
to the terminus of the branch at valuation 
station 291+54 near Unity, Pa., 0.79 miles. 


PittspurcH & LAKE Erte.—Annual Re- 
port—The 1936 annual report of this road 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $4,591,249, as compared with 
net income of $3,245,373 ini 1935. Selected 
items from.the income account follow: 


Increase 
or 
936 g Decrease 
Average mile- 
age operated 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES 


233.83 


$22,204,490 ¢ 





Tora 
OPERATING 
ExpENSES 
Operating 
ratio 


7,205,608 13,658,184  +3,547,424 


77.49 81.19* -3.70 





Net Reve- 
NUE PROM 
OPERATIONS 
Railway tax 
accruals 


4,998,881 3,164,147 +1,834,733 


2,127,417 +995 ,698 


131,719 





Railway 
operating 
income 
Equipment 
rents— 
Net Cr. 
Joint facil- 
ity rents— 


Net Cr. 





Net Rattway 
OPERATING 
INCOME 
Non-operat- 
ing income 


4,895,226 3,762,398 


534,527 406,440 





Gross 


INCOME 5,429,754 4,168,839 





Continued on next left-hand page 
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Five of these units were 
recently delivered to the 
Birmingham Southern. 


1800 or 9DO 


HORS EPOW E R 


These 900 H. P. Supercharged Diesel Locomotives are all equipped with full 
multiple-unit control. Two of these locomotives may be coupled together and 
operated from a single control position, thereby making an 1800 H. P. Transfer 
Locomotive. And in a few minutes time they can be disconnected, thereby 
making two 900 H. P. Switching Locomotives. 

The Alco Diesel Locomotive has materially increased its flexibility and econo- 
my. For you now can get much more work out of the total horsepower bought. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
O CHURCH STREET-NEW YORK-N-Y 
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Rent for 
leased roads 
Interest on 
funded debt 15,795 32,422 


123,799 91,093 +32,706 


—16,626 





TotaL De- 

DUCTIONS 

FROM Gross 

INCOME 838,505 —84,960 


Net Income $4,591,249 $3,245,373 +$1, 345, 5,875 


923,465 











= Restated for purposes of comparison. 


SHEARWOOD.—A bandonment.—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon all 
of its remaining line, extending from 
Nevils, Ga., to Egypt, 23.74 mi. 


SouTHERN.—Annual Report—The 1936 
annual report of this company shows net 
income, after interest and other charges, 
of $4,304,926, as compared with net deficit 
of $1,523,192 in 1935. Selected items from 
the income statement follow: 





























Increase 
or 

1936 1935 Decrease 
Average mile- 
age operated 6,641.09 6,644.14 -.05 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $96,274,498 $82,885,097 +$13,389,401 
Maintenance 
of way 11,273,741 10,059,063 +1,214,678 
Maintenance 
of equipment 17,437,664 15,285,263 +2,152,401 
Trans- 
portation 33,266,297 30,325,544  +2,940,753 
ToTaL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 67,416,700 60,948,975  +6,467,725 
Operating 
ratio 70.03 73.53 —3.50 
Net Reve- 
NUE FROM 
OpeRATIONS 28,857,797 21,936,121 +6,921,676 
Railway tax 
accruals 5,892,303 5,067,977 +824,326 
Hire of 
equipment 2,731,945 1,652,517 +1,079,428 
Joint facil- 
ity rents 935,274 925,097 +10,177 
Net Rartway 
OPERATING 
INCOME 19,298,272 14,290,530 +5,007,742 
Non-operat- 
ing income 2,012,423 Fe (152, 128 +860,295 
Gross 
INCOME 21,310,696 15,442,658  +5,868,038 
Rent for 
leased roads 2,548,180 2,573,905 —25,725 
Interest on 
funded debt 13,236,637 13,266,553 —29,916 








Net Income $4,304,926 *$1,523,192 +$5,828,118 





* Deficit. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Acquisition. — The 
El Paso & Southwestern, a wholly owned 
subsidiary of this company, has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to acquire the railroad property 
of the Alamogordo & Sacramento Moun- 
tain and the El Paso & Northeastern. 


SPOKANE, PortLaANnp & SEATTLE.—Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates—This company 
and the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific have applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to assume 
liability as joint and several guarantors of 
$1,200,000 of 234 per cent equipment trust 
certificates, maturing serially in 10 equal 
annual installments on July 1, from 1938 
to 1947, 


Texas & Paciric.—Abandonment.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don that portion of its La Fourche branch 
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extending from Donaldsonville, La., to 
Ratliff, 11.7 miles. 


WEsTERN PaciFic.—Annual Report— 
The 1936 annual report of this company 
shows net deficit, after interest and other 
charges, of $2,421,133, as compared with 
net deficit of $1,792,725 in 1935. Selected 
items from the income account follow: 








Increase 
or 

1936 1935 Decrease 
Average mile- 
age operated 1,794.12 1,786.64 +7.48 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $14,959,900 $12,907,071 +$2,052,828 
Maintenance 
of way 3,109,799 2,369,169 +740,630 
Maintenance 
of equipment 2,854,676 2,147,457 +707,218 
Trans- 
portation 5,722,384 4,991,322 +731,062 
Tota. 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 12,886,815 10,594,942 42,291,873 


Operating 




















ratio 86.14 82.09 +4.05 
Net ReEveE- 

NUE FROM 

OPERATIONS 2,073,084 2,312,129 —239,045 
Railway tax 

accruals 948,609 678,877 +269,732 
Railway operat- 

ing income 1,124,474 1,626,175 -501,701 
Equipment 

rents—Net 1,149,639 744,071 —405,567 
Joint facility 

rents—Net 137,149 134,209 +2,940 
Non-operating 

income 1,990,237 1,890,987 +99,250 
Gross 

INCOME 3,114,712 3,517,163 —402,451 
Rent for leased 

roads and 

equipment 3,600 ae. cwreeus 
Interest on 

funded debt 3,268,455 3,301,478 —33,022 
Tota Depuc- 

TIONS FROM 

Gross Income 5,535,845 5,309,888 +225,957 





Net INcoME 


(Deficit) $2,421,133 $1,792,725 -$628,408 


WISCONSIN CEN 
Certificates—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized this 
company and its receiver to assume liability 
for $2,500,000 of 3%4 per cent equipment 
trust certificates, maturing in 20 equal 
semi-annual installments of $125,000 on 
July 1 from 1937 to 1947. The certificates 
will be delivered at par to the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, the vendor 
of the equipment. 





Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
. June 1 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 54.45 55.40 47.24 
80.30 80.46 79.43 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 
Dividends Declared 

Alabama Great Southern. — Ordinary, $1.50, 
payable June 28 to holders of record June 7; 
Preferred, $1.50, semi-annually, payable August 
16 to holders of record July 12. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. — 
$5.00, semi-annually; Extra, $2.50, both payable 
June 24 to holders of record June 10. 

Dayton & Michigan—8 Per Cent Preferred, 
$1.00, quarterly, payable July 6 to holders of 
record June 15. 

Detroit, Hillsdale & Southwestern. — $2.00, 
semi-annually, payable July 6 to holders of record 
June 19. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana.—$2.00, semi-annually, 
payable June 21 to holders of record June 10 

Lackawanna R. R. of New Jersey. * 00, pay- 
able July 1 to holders of record June 4 

Morris & Essex.—$1.75, payable July 1 to hold- 
ers of record June 4. 

New York, Lackawanna & Western.—$1.25, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 11. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


W. E. Hicks, executive assistant on 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis at Minneap- 
olis, Minn., has resigned after 30 vears’ 
service in railway work, to become asso- 
ciated with the W. P. Tabin Company, 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo., general con- 
tractors. Mr. Hicks’ headquarters will be 
at 1218 Olive street, St. Louis. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Claude A. Peterson, district adjuster 
for the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position of 
assistant general adjuster, with the same 
headquarters, and A. W. Bigham, dis- 
trict adjuster at Seattle, Wash., has 
been appointed assistant general ad- 
juster, with the same headquarters, this 
also being a newly-created position. 


OPERATING 


C. P. Lockwood has been appointed 
superintendent of terminals of the Grand 
Trunk Western, at Port Huron, Mich., t 
succeed W. D. Hall, who has retired after 
many years of service with this company. 


W. J. McLean has resumed duty as 
superintendent of the Kettle Valley divi- 
sion of the Canadian Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Penticton, B. C., effective May 
24, after a leave of absence on account of 
illness. 


Arthur Davis, assistant to the general 
manager of the Wabash, has been appoint- 
ed assistant general manager of this com- 
pany, the Ann Arbor and the Manistique & 
Lake Superior, with headquarters as be- 
fore at St. Louis, Mo. 


A. M. Campbell, general inspector in 
the dining car department of the St. 
Louis Southwestern, with headquarters 
at Texarkana, Tex., has been appointed 
superintendent of dining cars, effective 
June 1, thereby succeeding to a portion 
of the duties of the late Charles H. 
Jennings, genera! freight and passenger 
agent. 


Charles I. Fitzgerald, who has been 
appointed superintendent of the Washing- 
ton-Alaska-Yukon division of the Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., with headquarters 
at Seattle, Wash., as reported in the Rail- 
way Age of May 15, was born on Apri! 
12, 1884, at Rochester, Minn. After a 
public school education he entered express 
service on April 1, 1905, with Wells Fargo 
& Company, serving as a driver, messen- 
ger and agent in Minnesota. In 1909 Mr. 
Fitzgerald was appointed a route agent in 
Montana and after two years in this posi- 
tion he was advanced to general agent with 
headquarters at Butte, Mont., later being 
transferred to Spokane, Wash. On July 
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ROVEN DEVICE 


ELIABLE locomotive performance is assured 
when time tested material and devices are used 
in their construction. 


HUNT-SPILLER Duplex Sectional Packing in valves 
and pistons fulfills these requirements, providing 
steam tight performance with high wear resisting 
qualities. It is made of uniform quality iron by the 
air furnace process and gives dependable service 
at low cost per mile. 


Many modern locomotives are equipped with 
Duplex Sectional Packing. Why not equip yours 
and save on fuel and repair bills. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V.W. Ellet Pres.& Gen. Mgr./ \ E.J. Fuller Vice-President 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P.Q 
Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


= =HUNT’SPILLER 
Air Furnace. GUN I RON 
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1, 1918, when the various express com- 
panies were consolidated to form the 
American Railway Express Company, Mr. 





‘Charles I. Fitzgerald 


Fitzgerald was appointed assistant general 
agent at Salt Lake City, Utah, being trans- 
ferred to Denver, Colo., in 1920, where he 
remained, following the formation of the 
Railway Express Agency in 1929. In 1932 
he returned to Salt Lake City as general 
agent, being transferred to Portland, Ore., 
on March 1, 1934, and thence to Denver, 
Colo., on July 1, 1935. He was located at 
the latter point at the time of his recent 
promotion to superintendent at Seattle. 


TRAFFIC 


J. P. Gilman, commercial agent of the 
Louisville & Nashville at Macon, Ga., has 
been promoted to general agent at Annis- 
ton, Ala., to succeed T. P. Washburn, 
who has been appointed division freight 
agent at Pensacola, Fla., to replace F. S 
Griffin, deceased. 


C. D. Bowman, district passenger 
agent on the St. Louis Southwestern 
at Memphis, Tenn., has been promoted 
to general passenger agent, effective 
June 1, with headquarters at Tyler, Tex., 
in which capacity he succeeds to a por- 
tion of the duties of the late Charles H. 
Jennings, whose title was general 
freight and passenger agent. 


MECHANICAL 


John J. O’Brien, superintendent of the 
car department of the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis, effective June 
1, has at his own request been relieved 
of active supervision of car department 
matters and is appointed general car 
inspector. The duties relinquished by 
Mr. O’Brien will be assumed by Frank 
Ross, superintendent of motive power 
and equipment. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


E. J. Cullen, division engineer of the 
Lehigh Valley, with headquarters at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has been appointed chief en- 
gineer, with headquarters at Bethlehem, 
Pa., succeeding G. T. Hand, who has 
been appointed consulting engineer. 
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Richard I. Gloster, office engineer of 
the Western Pacific, has also assumed the 
duties of valuation engineer, to succeed 
C. H. Byers, deceased. Mr. Gloster’s 
office is at San Francisco, Cal. 


T. H. Kearton, superintendent of sig- 
nals of the Chicago Great Western with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been appoint- 
ed also superintendent of telegraph, to suc- 
ceed G. O. Perkins, who has retired. 


SPECIAL 


W. C. Barrett has been appointed to 
the newly-created position of chief of per- 
sonnel of the Lehigh Valley, with head- 
quarters at Bethlehem, Pa. 


OBITUARY 


William A. Russell, who had been 
passenger traffic manager of the Louisville 
& Nashville for 26 years, died on May 26 
after an illness of three days. 


Charles H. Jennings, general freight 
and passenger agent of the St. Louis 
Southwestern, with headquarters at Ty- 
ler, Tex., died on May 18. 


C. H. Temple, who retired on Septem- 
ber 1, 1928, as chief of motive power and 
rolling stock of the Canadian Pacific, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que., died on 
May 29 in his 75th year. 


John F. Bon, freight traffic manager of 
the Western Pacific with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., died on May 26 in 
his home at Oakland, Cal., following a 
brief illness. A native of South Dakota, 
Mr. Bon obtained his first railroad ex- 
perience as a stenographer for the Union 
Pacific at Portland, Ore. In 1910 he en- 
tered the service of the Western Pacific 
at San Francisco as secretary to the 
freight traffic manager. After occupying 
various positions in the traffic department 
he became connected with the James J. 
Hill steamship interests in San Francisco, 
where he remained during 1915 and 1916, 





John F. Bon 


then returning to the Western Pacific dur- 
ing the latter part of federal control of 
the railroads. He was advanced to chief 
clerk in the general freight department in 
1920, and in 1923 was further promoted 
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to assistant general freight agent. On No- 
vember 1, 1929, Mr. Bon was promc‘ed to 
general freight agent and thence 


) as- 
sistant freight traffic manager on J ily ], 
1930. He had held the position of freight 


traffic manager since April 16, 1931 


Eldred D. Toye, general storekeeper of 
the Central region of the Canadian Nga- 
tional with headquarters at Toronto, Ont, 
died on May 20, at his home following a 
brief illness. Born in Dalston, Ont., on 
April 27, 1891, Mr. Toye first became con- 
nected with the stores department of the 
Canadian National in 1909 as a storeman 
at Parry Sound, Ont. Two years later 
he was sent to Toronto as chief clerk and 
in 1914, he was appointed acting store- 
keeper at Limoilou, Que. On March 1, 
1915, he returned to Toronto as store- 
keeper and after two months in that ca- 
pacity he was promoted to division store- 
keeper at Trenton, Ont., returning to 
Toronto in the same capacity in 1916. Dur- 
ing the war, Mr. Toye enlisted for over- 
seas service with the Canadian Railway 
troops. Receiving his commission on the 
field, he was subsequently promoted to cap- 





Eldred D. Toye 


tain and battalion adjutant. Upon his return 
from military service in 1919, he resumed 
the position of division storekeeper at To- 
ronto, being transferred to Leaside, Ont. 
later in the same year. Coincident with the 
amalgamation of the Canadian National 
with the Grand Trunk System, Mr. Toye 
was made assistant general storekeeper of 
the Central region. On June 1, 1924, he was 
further advanced to general storekeeper of 
the same region, which position he held 
until his death. At the time of his death, 
Mr. Toye was a member of the General 
committee of the Purchases and Stores di- 
vision of the Association of American 
Railroads. 


Un.uitep TRAVEL TicKETs, good for a 
period of fifteen days throughout the sys 
tem are the latest offering of the Polish 
State Railways to tourists. Similar in na 
ture to the weekly “passes” of street tran- 
sit companies in the United States, and an 
extension of the British “limited area ut- 
limited-mileage rate offering, tickets for 
first class cost $24, for second class, $18, 
and for third class, $12. 


Table of Freight Operating 5 itistics 
appears on next left-hand page 
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Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 














Boston & Albany.......... 1937 
1936 
Boston & Maine........... 1937 
1936 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf. .1937 































































































1936 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson....... 1937 
1936 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 1937 
1936 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)...1937 
1936 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1937 
1936 
ES eee 1937 
1936 
New York Central......... 1937 
1936 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. 1937 
1936 
Pere Marquette ........... 1937 
1936 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie... .1937 
1936 
DERE ““uacwadedeseaumee 1937 
1936 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 1937 
: 1936 
Central of New Jersey... .1937 
ne 1936 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois.1937 
36 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern....1937 
1936 
BM SE éievaxeeseeacn 1937 
1936 
Pennsylvania System ..... 1937 
: 1936 
DEE acd vatccavdweuuay 1937 
1936 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1937 
1936 
Norfolk & Western........ 1937 
1936 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1937 
; 1936 
Central of Georgia........ 1937 
AN 1936 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. 1937 
i 4A ee eee 1936 
Louisville & Nashville...... 1937 
1936 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1937 
1936 
SE Scctanidduncsenaadl 1937 
1936 
Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western. .1937 
1936 
Chicago Great Western....1937 
: 1936 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac..1937 
a : 1936 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.1937 
1936 
Great Northern ........ oe 01937 
: 1936 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1937 
‘ 1936 
Northern Pacific ......... 1937 
1936 
Central Western Region: 
OE | Weehekeadeeusedewet 1937 
1936 


Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1937 
G.C. & S.F. & P.&S.F.).1936 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy. ..1937 


Chi., Rock T. & Pac. (incl. 1937 

Chi., Rock T. & Gulf)...1936 

Denv. & Rio Gr. Western. .1937 
1 
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Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines. 1937 

~s 1936 

WR PROMS cccvecccvess 1937 

; 1936 
Sovthwestern Region: 

Mo.-Kansas-Texas Lines ..1937 

1936 

Missouri Pacific ......... 1937 

1936 

St. Louis-San Francisco. ...1937 

1936 

St. Louis Southw. Lines. ..1937 

1936 

Texas & New Orleans...... 1937 

1936 

‘Wemes & Pacifes oc iccccsce 1937 











Compiled by the Bureau 





Miles of 
road 
operated 


374 
373 
1,941 
1,972 
2,011 
2,031 


830 
830 
983 
992 
2,284 


Train- 
miles 


159,628 
130,198 
312,280 
265,699 
373,294 
353,685 


254,716 
199,975 
411,248 
351,371 
755,394 
707,035 
315,198 
278,859 
397,139 
390,209 

3,177,986 

2,823,192 
576,086 
520,559 
437,542 
417,388 
109,192 

66,860 
663,755 
599,377 


1,735,094 
1,405,087 
174,209 
143,729 
205,663 
185,945 
133,327 


493,658 
399,026 


982,924 
823,745 
772,472 
636,025 


697 ,692 
640,532 


1,218,279 


1,002,340 
1,075,804 
280,297 
245,365 
1,416,691 
1,356,120 
218,665 
227,399 
764,322 
745,197 
404,510 
383,305 
737,789 
639,810 


221,518 


1,661,410 


420,182 
379,457 
1,407,332 
1,176,986 
808,444 
682,326 
375,934 
277,115 
671,548 
555,660 
350,389 
286,443 


Locomotive-miles 
- = 





if ‘\ 
Principal 
an 
helper Light 
164,575 10,594 
135,682 10,224 
353,143 31,560 
308,038 26,755 
466,247. 28,410 
435,614 23,437 
349,480 42,261 
270,415 32,055 
459,416 62,586 
392,103 50,970 
801,856 45,638 
744,009 45,661 
324,505 4,923 
283,015 2,345 
433,881 52,325 
416,353 45,50 
3,373,662 208,634 
2,980,147 187,51 
585,569 8,801 
524,351 8,281 
455,143 5,635 
430,796 8,196 
8 fea 
ieee 
679,968 14,271 
610,196 13,247 
2,123,127 233,079 
1,723,651 179,857 
195,358 39,480 
162,621 31,670 
207,507 3,303 
186,755 3,137 
136,677 2,980 
98,593 2,015 
35,236 17,152 
30,195 15,850 
4,075,368 466,426 
3,214,453 368,429 
543,600 66,651 
435,280 50,534 
1,046,068 53,185 
869,475 33,620 
838,092 49,453 
673,574 34,736 
699,754 9,861 
641,774 8,343 
292,326 4,420 
265,668 3,424 
1,848,622 36,528 
1,596,689 29,820 
1,474,926 37,864 
1,123,568 27,089 
632,842 5,567 
532,148 4,753 
1,506,885 23,169 
1,235,410 20,211 
1,048,798 31,254 
1,146,538 30,321 
281,285 9,910 
245,879 15,097 
1,526,898 66,668 
1,451,277 63,801 
225,670 10,941 
241,094 11,742 
766,551 32,611 
744,281 27,081 
412,318 4,976 
391,671 5,736 
814,436 42,354 
701,484 49,318 
229,589 2,999 
201,182 1,807 
2,027,072 95,583 
1,837,567 75,246 
1,441,183 48.156 
1,404,915 48,415 
1,271,727 10,094 
1,241,341 6,508 
354,464 37,713 
278,967 27,439 
1,832,325 231,582 
1,418,458 159,753 
2,038,855 125,018 
1,726,137 105,713 
426,335 7,255 
384,675 6,273 
1,449,571 30,816 
1,217,426 26,076 
815,662 12,209 
686,923 8,820 
378,701 5,191 
281,001 3,656 
671,967 11,245 
556,381 4,412 
350,389 1,711 
286,443 1,457 





of Statistics, Interstate Commerce -Commission. 
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Car-miles — vom 
Gross, Net, - Serviceable 
Loaded Per excluding revenue 
(thou- cent locomotives and non- Not 
sands) loaded and tenders revenue stored Stored 
3,568 68.9 193,324 70,510 62 7 
3,100 70.4 159,126 55,103 59 1 
11,333 69.3 632,575 237,917 128 a 
9,144 71.0 496,510 185,107 141 a 
13,538 69.8 714,843 270,444 184 9 
11,686 68.3 616,624 222,957 181 4 
9,384 67.6 581,031 286,701 110 113 
6,789 67.3 411,493 194,168 93 153 
14,043 70.1 812,120 335,359 127 16 
11,354 68.0 645,554 246,514 155 2 
33,321 69.4 1,969,025 820,139 239 29 
29,204 65.9 1,717,590 644,809 207 39 
9,084 65.2 537,914 197,842 85 Z 
7,338 63.5 441,424 158,613 80 , 
14,859 68.8 905,893 401,031 144 13 
12,636 65.2 759,838 297 677 144 oe 
109,533 61.6 7,124,793 3,101,604 1,001 93 
91,377 59.3 5,879,072 2,358,650 898 62 
19,921 66.3 1,198,588 483,775 170 6 
17,226 63.1 1,036,655 385,100 154 2 
12,126 63.0 759,389 290,843 122 2 
10,300 60.2 663,252 248,226 116 2 
4,189 59.9 348,988 193,081 40 2 
2,390 54.5 206,917 109,011 35 4 
21,048 67.4 1,217,112 452,216 148 25 
18,038 63.8 1,058,919 361,889 136 20 
54,009 65.6 3,673,988 1,760,329 749 14 
40,953 62.2 2,779,079 1,242,028 650 25 
5,889 62.7 401,501 195,779 64 9 
4,459 60.2 296,550 134,803 55 10 
5,769 66.3 370,928 170,154 54 rat 
4,458 62.7 287,891 121,317 57 = 
3,536 60.1 280,994 143,762 66 as 
2,521 60.3 193,589 95,459 58 at 
348 51.8 26,684 10,335 35 5 
289 51.6 22,021 8,277 31 4 
125,524 63.3 8,522,021 3,886,045 1,582 244 
92,806 61.4 6,311,323 2,744,469 1,421 79 
14,615 65.4 1,059,026 538,619 220 30 
10,739 60.1 769,532 358,541 196 76 
46,070 58.2 3,847,982 2,133,055 409 21 
33,355 53.4 2,815,913 1,467,137 393 62 
32,354 59.3 2,723,866 1,469,887 271 45 
24,574 57.9 2,036,767 1,048,029 238 80 
16,823 64.9 896,668 323,097 254 15 
14,042 60.3 784,963 261,668 249 21 
6,842 73.8 370,193 151,054 100 ; 
5,583 71.2 309,403 119,044 92 : 
44,843 64.7 2,879,436 1,231,236 670 5 
36,857 61.6 2,382,054 954,599 621 10 
31,586 60.2 2,266,026 1,108,299 391 2 
22,966 58.2 1,608,644 730,193 316 30 
16,063 67.8 924,715 350,764 241 Ae 
13,019 66.0 747,004 265,757 214 ny 
34,289 68.3 1,966,837 826,887 490 14 
28,186 68.5 1,535,754 598,837 439 38 
26,456 63.4 1,653,639 621,228 341 123 
25,847 61.5 1,602,486 556,383 362 123 
8,089 66.3 480,765 184,921 57 1 
7,229 62.5 443,389 163,009 75 1 
37,881 62.3 2,420,773 929,070 460 98 
35,193 60.6 2,262,062 893,359 456 101 
4,899 67.7 294,302 120,752 81 3 
4,669 63.2 293,068 118,576 68 39 
24,612 64.9 1,535,270 633,728 355 45 
22,946 64.1 1,446,920 578,642 348 69 
9,300 66.8 535,672 213,441 122 a 
8,407 67.8 489,099 198,127 120 
23,575 68.2 1,400,041 601,089 367 2 
19,714 72.2 1,135,712 492,124 326 7 
5,032 62.9 320,932 121,406 78 te 
4,280 61.4 275,516 104,635 71 1 
52,648 64.9 3,241,475 1,149,115 560 51 
48,064 66.7 2,833,314 971,569 527 99 
39,285 64.2 2,364,237 1,028,966 463 és 
34,210 60.7 2,069,388 837,989 445 Ps 
29,036 64.5 1,757,503 667,170 418 12 
26,807 61.3 1,645,706 582,235 374 5 
7,783 67.8 493,041 218,923 174 7 
6,607 69.2 396,899 168,642 153 18 
53,277 64.4 3,270,371 1,154,077 568 68 
42,559 63.4 2,652,222 893,676 447 84 
60,711 65.9 3,666,761 1,387,300 589 51 
51,879 64.9 3,105,129 1,103,362 561 73 
11,475 62.0 705,328 253,926 110 18 
10,145 60.7 619,297 208,886 101 25 
40,673 63.0 2,592,456 979,730 367 80 
33,363 62.3 2,092,102 770,134 316 96 
16,926 65.0 1,038,466 427,898 271 54 
14,662 62.9 893,529 347,118 269 103 
9.452 62.5 564,643 194,604 116 2 
7,867 62.2 467 867 157,213 100 7 
16,696 65.0 1,037,928 382,975 219 38 
13,483 63.0 850,328 299 666 198 40 
10,242 61.1 650,086 223.098 81 42 
8,623 58.6 546.505 173,855 61 61 


Subject to revision. 
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1937, Compared with March, 1936, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 





Gross ton- 
Gross ton- miles Pounds of 
miles per per Net Net ton- coalper Loco- 
Per train- train-mile, Net ton- Net miles 1,000 gross mo- 
cent hour, excluding ton- miles ton- Car- per ton-miles, _ tive- 
Number of freight un- excluding loco- miles per miles miles mile of including miles 
cars on line serv- locomo- motives per loaded per per road locomo per 
o ~-—— ~ ice- tivesand and train- car- car- car- per tivesand locomo- 
Region, road, and year Home Foreign Total able tenders tenders’ mile mile day day day tenders tive-day 
New England Region: ¥ z , 
Joston & Albany........ - -1937 2,334 5,167 7,501 21.3 20,904 1,217 444 19.8 322 23.7 6,088 167 65.2 
1936 2,289 5,104 7,393 21.0 19,655 1,229 426 17.8 242 19,3 4,765 166 54.7 
Boston & Maine..... were. 7,512 9,548 17,060 12.0 27,251 2,037 766 21.0 458 31.5 3,954 106 49.9 
1936 8,066 13,465 21,531 11.4 23,259 1,891 705 20.2 310 21.5 3,028 114 39.1 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf. .1937 9,286 14,398 23,684 11.0 27,414 1,947 737 20.0 377 27.0 4.338 110 65.1 
1936 13,006 13,652 26,658 17.0 24,808 1,791 648 19.1 274 21.1 3,541 114 51.7 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson....... 1937 6,539 4,571 11,110 4.2 31,595 2,294 1,132 30.6 829 40.1 11,139 114 2 
1936 9,937 3,008 12,945 3.6 29,085 2,074 979 28.6 532 27.6 7,539 115 7.1 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 1937 11,654 8,302 19,956 16.6 33,289 1,997 825 23.9 545 32.6 11,009 138 78.4 
1936 814,554 5,902 20,456 15.8 30,408 1,867 713 v4 Te 383 26.0 8,018 141 64.3 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie). ..1937 16,116 19,601 35,717 4.4 43,071 2,629 1,095 24.6 733 42.9 11,582 105 64.3 
1936 16,703 14,391 31,094 5.3 40,502 2,443 917 22.1 635 43.6 9,053 106 59.0 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1937 4.628 9,627 14,255 14.1 32,241 1,721 633 21.8 467 32.9 6,213 102 85.2 
1936 3,888 7,171 11,059 15.3 30,578 1,599 575 21.6 435 31.7 4,981 110 717 
Lehigh Valley ......-.e0-. 1937 10,599 12,183 22,782 6.3 40,080 2,323 1,028 27.0 578 be 9,925 126 59.7 
1936 12,159 7,863 20,022 9.3 33,932 1,990 780 23.6 449 29.2 7,285 134 52.8 
New York Central......... 1937 86,538 77,709 164,247 13.2 36,929 2,266 986 28.3 615 35.2 9,272 110 86.7 
1936 104,181 64,195 168,376 18.2 34,255 2,112 847 25.8 488 28.8 7,052 113 75.4 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis.1937 5,465 9,209 14,674 2.4 36,914 2,088 843 24.3 1,036 64.4 9,335 97 105.7 
1936 6,384 7,140 13,524 3.4 35,060 1,997 742 22.4 848 60.1 7,420 100 97.9 
Pere Marquette ......+..0.- 1937 6,996 10,036 17,032 2.8 28,168 1,738 666 24.0 595 39.4 4,508 98 107.2 
1936 8,478 6,510 14,988 4.7 26,090 1,597 598 24.1 477 32.9 3,847 10¢ 101.5 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie... .1937 8,456 11,683 20,139 29.8 44,064 3,207 1,774 46.1 300 10.9 26,637 94 63.7 
1936 13,709 12,295 26,004 40.3 40,343 3,110 1,638 45.6 140 5.6 15,039 102 31.5 
Wabash ccccccccccsccccees 1937 9,168 11,609 20,777 3.9 37,572 1,856 690 21.5 713 49.2 5,993 114 78.9 
1936 =. 110,191 8,957 19,148 4.0 35,177 1,789 611 20.1 577 45.0 4,795 117 68.7 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 1937 51,066 33,614 84,680 14.1 27,353 2.351 1,031 32.6 648 30.3 8,941 150 63.8 
1936 65,001 27,883 92,884 16.8 25,169 2,012 30.3 437 23.2 6,293 152 50.3 
Central of New Jersey... .1937 9,348 11,444 20,792 25.7 28,026 2,400 1,170 33.2 309 14.8 9,271 141 69.5 
193 11,012 8,439 19,451 33.6 24,678 2,158 30.2 205 bs BR 6,384 157 56.0 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 1937 2,215 4,537 - 6,752 2.8 30,681 1,822 836 29.5 796 40.7 5,898 124 70.4 
1936 3,379 3,036 6,415 6.6 27,642 1,561 658 27.2 588 34.5 4,202 135 58.6 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... .1937 8,088 8,163 16,251 4.5 16,843 2,180 1,116 40.7 295 12.1 10,666 124 81.7 
“ 1936 8,338 3,971 12,309 4.9 17,246 2,061 1,016 37.9 250 11.0 7,094 123 54.2 
Rene TANG: o.oo ssaccawse 1937 364 3,565 3,929 2:2 5,992 798 3 29.7 92 6.0 849 327 49.5 
1936 651 3,486 4,137 2.1 5,642 762 287 28.6 65 4.4 680 325 42.1 
Pennsylvania System ..... 1937 172,071 70,263 242,334 17.4 35,254 2,453 1,119 31.0 504 23.7 12,501 123 70.0 
1936 197,709 69,584 267,293 16.1 30.057 2.310 1,004 29.6 337 18.5 8,823 128 53.9 
DME Gilbane ntaae eee 1937 20,584 ~—s 16, 952 sy 536 5.4 27,215 2,150 1,093 36.9 461 » 19.1 12,027 136 66.3 
1936 28,704 12.780 41,484 9.1 23,149 1,936 902 33.4 289 14.4 7,982 156 49.6 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1937 39,191 16,500 55,691 1.0 53,696 3,984 2,208 46.3 1,292 47.9 22,560 79 71.2 
1936 43,691 10,515 54,206 5 47,961 3,474 1,810 44.0 1,006 42.8 15,518 86 60.4 
Norfolk & Western........ 1937 27,336 6,029 33,365 1.4 51,917 3,564 1,923 45.4 1,376 Si.1 21,743 104 85.9 
1936 34,109 5,486 39,595 1.9 46,576 3,234 1,664 42.6 965 39.1 15,762 108 66.1 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1937 15,897 13,742 29,639 19.9 21,523 1,289 464 19.2 358 28.7 2,053 113 67.5 
1936 20,199 9,701 29,900 18.9 20,984 1,230 410 18.6 284 25.3 1,655 115 54.3 
Central of Georgia........1937 2,782 5,897 8,679 1.7 22,844 1,287 525 22.1 572 35.1 2,584 125 85.3 
1936 3,820 3,273 7,093 6.7. 21,306 1,191 458 21.3 535 $5.7 2,036 126 77.1 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. 1937 27,555 24,305 51,860 19.2 26,354 - 1,586 678 27.5 736 41.4 6,058 138 74.5 
= 3, > Ree ere 1936 39,014 18,906 57,920 31.7 25,314 1,514 607 25.9 512 32.1 4,690 141 65.2 
Louisville & Nashville...... 1937 29,671 12,798 42,469 15.9 24,287 1,677 820 35.1 808 38.2 7,249 135 91.5 
36 =. 39,761 8,802 48,563 22.0 23,550 1,548 703 31.8 524 28.4 4,704 141 68.5 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1937 8.904 10.519 19.423 1.9 24,775 1,561 592 21.8 591 39.9 2,634 125 73.4 
1936 9,542 6,800 16,342 2.2 23,744 1,463 520 20.4 537 39.9 1,996 122 57.1 
ne eee ee 1937 19,202 24,399 43,601 11.3 21,470 1,337 562 24.1 611 37.1 4,044 153 67.1 
1936 22,237 18,175 40, 412 13.8 20,584 1,267 494 21.2 473 32.5 2,929 155 53.6 
Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western..1937 33,479 22,243 55,722 5.8 25,585 1,690 635 23.5 361 24.2 2,385 130 53.8 
é 1936 38,054 19,902 57,956 8.0 22,017 1,495 519 21.5 277 20.9 2,148 134 54.3 
Chicago Great Western... .1937 1,822 4,495 6,317 27 - 30.159 2.756 660 22.9 890 58.7 4,113 140 112.6 
J i 1936 1,664 3,445 5,109 2.7. 27,790 1,809 665 22.6 771 54.7 3,607 142 101.5 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac..1937 39,478 22,771 62,249 2.5 27,255 1,716 701 26.1 512 31.5 2,873 132 83.1 
j ; 1936 43,458 18;383 61,841 Ke | 25,312 1,677 662 25.4 433 28.2 2,593 130 76.8 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.1937 4,026 4,559 8,585 8.5 18,246 1,360 558 24.6 450 27.0 2,381 115 58.6 
1936 3,496 4,813 8,309 8.6 16,384 1,300 526 25.4 393 24.5 2,337 128 61.2 
Great Northern ........ «--1937 35,312 12,787 48,099 7.5 29,882 2,019 834 25.7 429 25.7 2,556 128 49.9 
: 1936 37,860 11,097 48,957 9.4 27,651 1,951 780 25.2 387 24.0 2,307 132 47.1 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1937 11,446 5,274 16,720 5.0 20,842 1,333 531 23.0 407 26.6 1,610 111 89.5 
. ; 1936 12,047 4,168 16,215 ao 19,600 1,285 521 23.6 383 23.9 1,496 113 84.7 
Northern Pacific ......... 1937 25,961 7,454 33,415 7.6 29,843 1,906 818 25.5 582 33.5 3,016 149 64.9 
‘ 1936 27,894 5,206 33,100 12.1 26,994 1,781 772 25.0 482 26.8 2,471 159 59.0 
Central Western Region: 
MEME cu.cccnsctucniaeeeee 1937 2,400 6,257 8,657 24.8 33,437 1,453 550 24.1 464 30.6 4,296 123 81.4 
1936 2,330 6,457 8,787 24.2 32,081 1,392 528 24.4 383 23.5 3,636 103 67.8 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1937 60,697 16,220 76,917 8.7 32,642 1,732 614 21.8 484 34.2 2,730 128 76.2 
GC. & S.F. x P.&S.F.) .1936 65,525 12,780 78,305 12.2 31,566 1,668 572 20.2 399 29.6 2,368 125 66.4 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy. ..1937 23,880 18,087 41,967 6.6 29,885 kas 746 26.2 785 46.7 S725 126 93.8 
1936 27,984 14,609 42,593 8.4 26,701 1,548 627 24.5 621 41.7 3,014 132 90.6 
Chi., Rock I..& Pac. (incl. 1937 19,184 15,595 34,779 7.3 25.304 1,414 537 23.0 624 42.1 2,647 142 66.6 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf). ..1936 25,037 12,095 37,132 13.0 23,710 1,362 482 21.7 480 36.1 2,297 143 58.8 
Denv. & Rio Gr. Western..1937 11,295 3,864 15.159 4.9 24682 1.544 686 28.1 465 24.4 2.741 169 68.4 
1936 12,924 3,157 16,081 6.2 25.081 1.567 666 25.5 350 19.8 2,105 164 50.4 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines.1937 31,714 30,144 61,858 6.3 31,562 1,982 699 y= 580 41.6 4,322 114 90.3 
on 1936 32,966 23,600 56,566 9.7 33,234 2,044 689 21.0 512 38.5 3,354 109 69.1 
Mition Paciie s6.s0s00is0s 1937 36,481 21,509 57,990 10.8 38,612 1,887 714 22.9 770 51.1 4,512 127 84,3 
1936 39,439 16,836 56,275 15.0 38,587 1,877 667 21.3 627 45.4 3,621 129 67.0 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kansas-Texas Lines ..1937 3,402 6,254 9,656 2.4 30,949 1,680 605 22.1 852 62.0 2,496 94 72.5 
: 1936 4,682 5,087 9,769 a2 30.393 1,633 551 20.6 699 56.0 2,053 92 65.9 
Missouri Pacific .......-- 1937 12,485 26,176 38,661 2.4 32,752 1,854 701 24.1 811 53.4 4,424 119 94.1 
: 1936 15,023 18,618 33,641 3-5 31,830 1,783 656 23.1 699 48.5 3,450 124 78.6 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ...1937 14,561 8,450 23,011 7.5 24,820 1,288 531 25.3 595 36.2 2,824 143 69.5 
: 1936 18,830 7,381 26,211 6.2 24,619 1,312 510 yk Oe | 448 30.1 2,291 140 53.8 
St. Lonis Southw. Lines. ..1937 2,354 4,431 6,785 3.1 27,775 1,507 519 20.6 914 7p | 3,622 102 106.2 
1936 2,968 2,983 5,951 4.5 31,179 1,691 568 20.0 825 66.3 2,869 93 80.6 
Texas & New Orleans...... 1937 6.415 14,627 21,042 6.7 27,927 1,558 575 22.9 595 39.9 2,798 91 81.8 
p 1936 7,198 12,561 19,759 7.4 27,783 1,539 542 22.2 498 35.6 2,189 85 64.3 
Texas % Pacific.........+- 1937 1,847 6,268 8,115 2.5 32,646 1,861 639 21.8 885 66.5 3,702 90 58.9 
1936 2,365 5,213 7,578 35 31007 61 914 609 20.2 776 65.6 2,883 90 46.2 








Cranes, t0°, 
Have Changed 


15-year old auto- 
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Then do the same wi 
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and in efficiency- 


This No. 8 Industrial Brownhoist 


Diesel will give you 25% additional 
operating time each day, save real 
money on fuel costs, travel (at sUs- 
tained speeds) UP to 15 miles per hour 
and is easily operated by one man. 
If you haven't looked into the pro- 
fit angle of a new Industrial Brown- 
hoist, let us make a cost comparison 
for you- There is no obligation, of 
course, but we warn you, the figures 
will present a hard-to-beat argument. 
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FOR 


DURABILITY 


AND 


PERMANENCE 


USE 


OKONITE and 


MANSON TAPE! 





The word O 
KONITE 

that under all ences MANSON on a roll of t 

and service, these t of conditions, in every ki ape means 

day out. year in bon. 4 es stand the siege of ti ee een 

in fact, just as long year out, these tapes po Day in and 

The lifetime of a as the insulation on th ast. They last. 

Tape is, therefore splice made with OKONITE wire itself. 
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pecify: 


HE OKONITE COMPANY 
HAZARD INSULATED WIRE fi 
THE OKON LATED WIRE WORKS DIVISION 

ITE-CALLENDER . 

C 
New York Pe gag OFFICE: , yet COMPANY, INC 
Atlanta Los Angeles — cue Wag ee a 

a. | Oe fo lligee Phi’. delphia 
then Wilkes-Barre, “ong gton Dallas a ancisce 
aterson, N. J. 




















